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Scales give students perfectly balanced letters with a 
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BAG BEAR 


Maybe, but you'll need plenty of patience . . . 
and so will the bear. It’s almost as difficult 


as trying to teach Office Machine Practice 
without the right equipment. 


But when you use a Monroe Adding-Calculator, 
it’s easy to teach business mathematics. That’s hecause 
Monroe makes the Educator, designed 

precisely for that job. What’s more, Monroe supplies 


you with valuable teaching aids. 


The Educator was planned with your teaching problems 
in mind. Manually operated, it allows each student 

to progress at the speed best gaited to his or 

her ability. Monroes, too, are the machines your 


students will use later in business. 


Like to see how they will help you get better 
results in your classroom? Just mail the coupon. 
Your local Monroe representative will be glad to 


show you. No obligation of course. 


BEAR IN MIND... 
MONROES MAKE 
TEACHING EASIER! 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Sometime when your local representative is near, I’d like to have him 
call to give me more information about Monroe Adding-Calculators and 
their use in the Commercial Department curriculum. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL. 


ADDRESS. 
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ZEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


; Again, the spirit of Ghristmas and the New Bear causes us to think 
of our 4.B.£.A. friends, bath old and new, whose loyalty make it possible 
for the Association to begin (951 with a commendable record. 


‘Whatever success the Assoctation may claim ts due largely to those 
members who are giving unselfishly of their time for the promotion of 
better business education. Spectal recognition ts gtven at this time to 
members of the (0,000 Glub - Forum and Quarterly edttors and contributors; 
state chairmen and committee members; #.B.0.A. sponsors, both state and 
local; members of our 4.8.£.A. National Council; delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly; officers of the 4.B.£.A. divistons, affiliated and 
cooperating assoctations - the N.£.A. staff and other members whose long 
hours of work and added responsibility are essential to the organized 
profession. 


New goals and challenges are ahead. Yn (951, we must secure the 
active support and particivation of the remaining business teachers who 
do not belong to our unifted professional organizations. Ghese business 
teachers need us and our organization services, and we need them. Jn 
(951, every teacher will want to give his best to his united profession, 
to hts country, and to his Buited Nations. 


And so to you, friends and members of the 2.B.£.A. Family, we extend 
Christmas greetings. flay the New Bear bring you fortune and abiding gaod 
cheer. 


Hollis Guy, Executive Secretary Edwin A. Swanson, President 
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for better classroom 
Teaching 
RESULTS! 


As a teaching tool that gives better results, the Super- 
riter is in a class by itself. The typists’ technique, speed 
and accuracy is improved with the new Remington 
Super-riter. Efficiency tested, Super-riter performs bet- 
ter... faster ...on any typing requirement. 

Here’s why: 

Tempo-Touch Action! Speeds typebars to the print- 
ing point ... responds to the typist’s touch and rhythm. 
Super-Plus Values! The Super-riter has everything 
for better teaching results and effortless typing: Finger- 
Fitted Keys, Longer Writing Line, Exclusive Keyboard 
Margin Control, and Perfect Positioning Scale. 
Progressive teachers and school officials are discovering 
that Super-riter assures better teaching—typing...faster 
learning results. 
For the full Reming- 
ton Super-riter story 
... call your Rem- 
ington RandBusiness 
Equipment Center * 
. OF use coupon. 


Make the 


Test! 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Room 2567, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me FREE folder describing the new 
Remington Super-riter. 


(0 Please have your representative call to arrange for 
A Super-riter Test—without obligation, of course. 


Name. 
School 

Address. 

City. Zone. State. 


THE NEW REMINGTON 


Sip on 


This section is an open forum for members of 


| UBEA. Ideas and opinions expressed here are 
etter S those of the writers and not necessarily those of 
the United Business Education Association. 


Students’ Classroom Service 


To the Executive Secretary: 

Last year I received the Business EpucATION ForuM under 
the student rate and my membership will expire at the end 
of November. Enclosed is the application, professional, and 
my check for six dollars in payment for the following year. 

To assist you in locating my addressograph plate, my for- 
mer address was. . . . 

I have enjoyed the Forum and I wish to thank you for the 
attention and service given me as a student member of UBEA. 

Lioyp Joyce 
Askov, Minnesota 


To the Executive Secretary: 

As an active member of the teaching profession, it is my 
desire to become a regular member of the United Business 
Education Association. My check for $3.00 is enclosed. My 
old address was. . . . 

I have enjoyed the Business EpucaTion Forum for the past 
year while a student at Paterson State Teachers College. I 
look forward all the more to receiving the Forum now that I 
am actively engaged in teaching business subjects. The Forum 
has been a valuable source of information concerning current 
topics in business education. 

RICHARD R. JOHNSON 
Wayne Township, New Jersey 


@ Your expressions of thanks, confidence in the UBEA pro- 
gram, and anticipation of what is in store for UBEA members, 
are genuinely appreciated by our publications committee and 
our editorial staff. These twenty-four persons, as you know, 
give generously of their time and talent, with no thought 
of an honorarium or compensation of any sort except the 
satisfaction of knowing they are making definite contributions 
to the promotion of better business education.—H.P.G. 


Social Security 
GENTLEMEN: 

I am cancelling my membership in the UBEA for this year, 
don’t bother to bill me further for my dues for the year (as a 
professional member). 

I am now in possession of facts that show that the NEA has 
killed the house bill which would have extended social secur- 
ity benefits to teachers, upon a two-thirds vote of the district 
in which they are located. It is apparent that the NEA and 
the local organization, the CEA (Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation) are... 

WILL C. VorPAGEL 
Cortez, Colorado 


@ See memorandum below.—H.P.G. 


MEMORANDUM TO is Guy: 

When the social security advocates first proposed to extend 
the federal plan to public employees there were no teacher 
retirement systems in a number of the states, particularly in the 
West. At that time (about 1937-1939) a majority of teachers 
in the United States were under fairly good or excellent re- 
tirement plans. In the next few years all states provided for 
teacher retirement and all of these plans were actually or 
potentially better than the old social security plan. 
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The new social security law proposed and recently passed 
provided better benefits in’some respects than did a number 
of the teacher retirement systems. It still was not as good as 
the retirement plans covering a majority of teachers. 


The progress in teacher retirement represented more than 
25 years of hard work. State and local public officials made 
statements which indicated that, given the chance, state legis- 
latures would cut or eliminate their retirement systems for 
public employees. 

Teacher groups saw the dangers. Many letters, telegrams, 
and resolutions came to the NEA from local and state asso- 
ciations. The NEA was asked to stop or modify the pro- 
posed federal legislation so as to protect existing teacher re- 
tirement systems. Only two positions were possible: (1) To 
oppose social security for all public employees. (2) To ask 
that social security be made available only to public — 
who did not have retirement protection. 


Representatives of teachers, police, firemen, and other state 
and federal employees met for discussion. It was agreed that 
position (2) was the best since it left a way open to public 
employees who had no retirement protection. 

The Joint Committee of Public Employees Organizations 
organized and led the fight. The NEA was represented by the 
National Council on Teacher Retirement. The firemen’s 
group was an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. 
In AFL meetings the firemen defeated the American Federa- 
tion of the Teachers in their effort to place the AFL strongly 
behind the plan to put public employees under social secur- 
ity. At hearings the AFL took an ambiguous middle position; 
the AFT asked for coverage; the International Association of 
Firefighters stood for position (2). 

The House passed the revised social security act under gag 
rules; there was no chance to debate the question of covering 
public employees. The Joint Committee centered its atten- 
tion upon the Senate and succeeded in getting public em- 
ployees excluded from social security where they had a pen- 
sion or retirement system. 

This victory is important at this time. It will give the states 
several years to improve their present retirement systems. It 
will give the teachers and other public employees a chance to 
“bargain” —possibly for a much better state system or for a 
modified retirement plan combined with social security. It is 
not clear how this combination can be made without public 
employees losing ground but at least the opportunity exists 
because a delaying situation has been set up. The problem 
now is up to Mr. Vorpagel and other local and state leaders 
to win their own state battles in the legislature. 

If a majority of Colorado teachers want to do so, they can 
try to convince the state legislature to abandon their present 
retirement system. After the present plan is dropped, the 
legislature, through an enabling act, can vote to put the 
teachers under social security. We hope that teachers will not 
rush into this too fast; they now are in a position to bargain 
and they should endeavor to get the best protection possible. 

Teachers and other groups should know the facts before 
going ahead. Social security employees and advocates are now 
making reckless and untrue statements. They say that social 
security offers $150 at age 65—it does to a married man of 65 
with a dependent wife and a dependent child under the age 
of 18 years. There are other pitfalls. Some one like Ray 
Heath, secretary of the state public employees system, can give 
Mr. Vorpagel the facts. State action remains if a majority of 
teachers are sure that they want social security. 


FRANK W. Hussarp, Director 


Washington, D. C. NEA Research Division 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


Patrician sets the standard for excellent typing impres- 
sions on all typewriters. It gives letters a consistent 
color tone from line to line and from page to page. 
An all-purpose durable ribbon, Patrician is especially 
designed for economical high quality typing results... 
and all-round classroom value. 

Here’s why: 

Better type impressions! Made of close weave, top 
quality fabric, Patrician assures sharp, clear, easy to 
read impressions. 

Fewer ribbon changes! Longer and tougher than ordi- 
nary ribbons, and with a durable ink supply, Patrician 
means longer usable life. Thus the cost is less and rib- 
bon changes are fewer. 

Both teachers and stu- 
dents find pride of prog- 
ress through better typ- 
ing results with Patrician 
ribbons. For proof of 
Patrician quality and 
economy call your Rem- 
ington Rand Business 
Equipment Center, 
write or use coupon. 


Remington Rand Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Room 2568, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the Patrician Ribbon Quality and 
Economy story. 


Address. 


City Zone State 
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which graduate has the better chance | 


Certainly mimeograph training carries a lot of weight with 
employers. Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importance only to the typewriter. That’s why 
graduates with mimeographing skill get the better jobs. 


what simplifies the teacher’s job 


Teaching mimeographing is easy with the textbook, 
“Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” The 15 fully illustrated 
lessons are complete. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of a stencil to the 
production of multi-colored copies. For complete information, 
phone your local A. B. Dick distributor or mail coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you all 
the essentials—speed, legibility, versatility, easy operation and 
low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes 

of suitable stencil duplicating products. . 


| 

| A.B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UB-1250 

| 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois | 
Please send me information about 0 the textbook, “Fundamentals of Mimeo- 


| graphing,” 0 the new A. B. Dick mimeographs. 
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THREE FOUNDATIONS TO TEACHING METHOD IN 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Nearly every bookkeeper and accountant secures great satisfaction from 
his vocational pursuit partly because of its rigorous logic. The mathematical 
exactitude of his work makes him secure. He knows that when he analyzes a 
business transaction into its component elements and enters them .in his records, 
the resulting information then flows almost automatically through his books to 
the final reports. Once his analysis is correctly recorded, it is unalterable and 
its effect is precise and predetermined. 

The mathematical and logical side of bookkeeping and accounting has had a 
profound effect on teaching method. Logical analysis and reasoning have been 
emphasized as the keystone to teaching method. Thus during the past thirty 
years business educators have been deeply concerned with teaching bookkeep- 
ing and accounting so that they become thinking procedures to their students. 


Bookkeeping and accounting procedure, however, is not basically a science, 
even though it uses the language of science—mathematics. It preserves in writ- 
ing the economics of business operations. It is, therefore, merely the tool to 
secure information so that the operations can be understood and better man- 
aged. 

Enterprisers are ever involved in the accurate determination and allocation 
of income, expenses, and profit to a particular fiscal period. They are interested 
in the logical niceties of bookkeeping and accounting techniques only insofar as 
these supply needed information efficiently. Practical usefulness requires the 
techniques to be close to the experiences and needs of the users. Whenever they 
fall out of line, they are quickly revised or discarded. 

Business operations abound in everyday life. What could be better as a 
basis for instruction than the business experiences of the students! 


Even though bookkeeping and accounting primarily seek information con- 
cerning business operations, they are, in addition, frequently so designed that 
they provide for and encourage the maintenance of business ethics. Business 
ethics, for example, require a business to report its income and expenses accu- 
rately and honestly for Federal Income Tax purposes. Thus the business may 
establish its bookkeeping and accounting procedures in such a way that every 
income, cost, and expense is supported by primary evidence in the form of 
standard purchases or sales invoices which are preserved in fireproof vaults for 
a specified time. 

That all incoming and outgoing cash be handled in such a way that it is 
promptly and unalterably recorded is required by business ethics. Business 
ethics would also involve procedures for accurate recording of contracts, finan- 
cial obligations, and the like. 

Instruction, therefore, should often be based on problems whose solutions 
will be purposely measured against sound standards of ethical business conduct. 


Bookkeeping and accounting are a logical means for recording the econom- 
ics of business operations and so designed that they provide some basis for ethi- 
cal business conduct. Methods of teaching, in consequence, should be balanced 
with reference to the rational, experiential, and ethical foundations of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. A good business teacher can neglect none of these in es- 
tablishing his methods of teaching, else his instructional pattern will be dwarfed. 


Harry Issue Editor. 


Are you familiar with this machine? 


Now, businessmen in all parts of the country are 
asking this question when interviewing applicants for 
secretarial positions. 

They need Dictaphone-trained secretaries because 
they find that the TIME-MASTER method of dictation 
really gets things done! 

For top-paying secretarial jobs—proficiency in tran- 
scribing TIME-MASTER dictation is an important 
requirement. 

Such training should be included in the business- 
education curriculum of every school. 


The Dictaphone School Rental-at-Cost Plan makes it 
possible for you to equip your business-education de- 
partment with the very finest dictating machines— 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTERS—at a low monthly rental 
cost. 

Give your students this training which will prepare 
them to obtain and hold the better jobs. 


For complete information about the Dictaphone 
School Rental-at-Cost Plan and the Business Practice 
Course, call your nearest Dictaphone office or write: 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


} ® Machi 


Only Dictaphone Corporation Makes Dictap 
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Bookkeeping and Small Business 


By ROBERT E. SLAUGHTER* 
Gregg Publishing Company 
New York, New York 


CONTRIBUTOR’S Note: The purpose of this article is to discuss 
the importance of bookkeeping in the management of small busi- 
ness. It goes beyond the record keeping phase of bookkeeping, 
and points up the importance of planning and utilizing records 
for management information and guidance. 


What is small business? Small business is in the pub- 
lie mind a great deal today. It is a subject of Congres- 
sional investigations and legislation. It is a concern of 
government agencies and departments—national, state, 
and local. It is a subject of interest to trade associa- 
tions and lay groups. It is discussed widely by the gen- 
eral public. 

Yet there are differences of opinion about the classi- 
fication of business units as small business. Probably 
the most commonly accepted and best understood basis 
of classification is that of size. On this basis, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce classifies as small business the 
following : 


Retail and Service Establishments—Firms doing a sales 
volume ranging up to $50,000 a year and employing ap- 
proximately 6 people or less in retail establishments and 
20 or less in service type establishments. 


Wholesale Establishments—Firms doing an annual vol- 
ume up to $200,000 and employing approximately 12 peo- 
ple or less. 


Manufacturing Establishments—Firms doing an annual 
volume up to a figure between $500,000 and $1,000,000 
and employing approximately 100 people or less. 


Other attempts are made to classify small business on 
the basis of such criteria as character of management, 
method of financing, and area-of operations. But classi- 
fication on the basis of size is generally the most satis- 
factory; at least, it is for purposes of this discussion. 
Keep in mind, therefore, as a small business, any con- 
cern, regardless of type, having annual receipts or sales 
volume up to $1,000,000 and employing approximately 
100 people or less. Picture, also, the great variety of 


*Mr. Slaughter is vice president of The Gregg Publishing Company 
which is the Business Education Division of the McGraw-Hill Book 


Company. 
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Small business management is highly dependent upon records 


for information, guidance, and controls. 


business establishments operating within that general 
elassification—from peanut stands to manufacturing 
establishments; from one-man enterprises to enterprises 
employing up to-100 people. 


The Extent of Small Business 


How many small businesses are there? In round 
figures, there are close to 4,000,000 businesses operating 
in the United States. More than 3,500,000 of that num- 
ber would be classified as small business. As a matter of 
fact, there were 3,500,000 small business firms in exist- 
ence in 1946, according to estimates released by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Small business concerns, in addition to representing 
about 90 per cent of all business units, represent 45 
per cent of the personnel and 34 per cent of the total 
receipts, or sales, according to Department of Commerce 
estimates. 


Discontinuances in Smal! Business 


Discontinuances in small business are high, and the 
occurrence of discontinuance is highest during the early 
years of operation. From 20 to 25 per cent discontinue 
within the first year of their existence; 20 per cent do 
not get through the second year; and 10 per cent go 
out of business in the third year. Over a 10-year period, 
from 75 to 80 per cent of all small businesses are dis- 
continued. 

Not all diseontinuances of small business units are 
failures. Some of them are occasioned by consolidations 
or by voluntary discontinuance for reasons other than 
financial difficulty. Nevertheless, discontinuances for 
reasons of failure are alarmingly high. 


Critical Need for Records 


Businesses fail for many reasons, some of which are 
largely, if not entirely, beyond the control of manage- 
ment, such as severe adverse environmental factors and 
conditions. However, it is estimated that one out of two 
failures, or 50 per cent, is caused by poor management; 


-and the principal weakness of management, by far, is 


the lack of records and the inability of management to 
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“Small business management has virtually the same problems as big business management.” 


utilize even such information and guidance as the exist- 
ing records may yield. The Department of Commerce 
claims that inadequate records are responsible for as 
much as 45 per cent of the failures in all levels of busi- 
ness. Studies of business failures have shown that less 
than 25 per cent of them kept what might be considered 
adequate records, and another 25 per cent of the failing 
businesses kept no records at all. 

The failure or inability of management to utilize such 
records as are maintained is pointed up by Gustave C. 
Kleppel, who wrote, in the September, 1948, issue of 
Credit and Financial Management, as follows: ‘‘In all 
my experiences, I have never studied any failure case 
that came to my attention that I did not find in the 
Balance Sheets of two or three years before failure 
definite evidence of a trend or condition which, if con- 
tinued, would lead undoubtedly to failure.”’ 

The need for records and their intelligent use is par- 
ticularly acute in small business. Small business man- 
agement has virtually the same problems as big busi- 
ness management; the problems simply prevail on a 
smaller scale. At the same time, small business manage- 
ment, because of the very size of the enterprise, must 
extend itself over many areas or departments of man- 
agement—buying, pricing, selling, costing, inventory- 
ing, and so on; it does not have the assistance of a staff 
of specialists, as is usually the case in big business. The 
problem for small business management is made even 
more difficult today by high costs, competitive condi- 
tions, and the necessity of maintaining a satisfactory 
profit margin. Hence, small business management is 
highly dependent upon records for information, guid- 
ance, and controls. 


Records and Techniques 


Records needed by small business management must 
include, of course, the customary bookkeeping and ac- 
counting records for the purpose of determining the re- 
sults of the operations of the business. In addition to 
bookkeeping and accounting records, however, small 
business management needs records that supply sys- 
tematically and clearly detailed information on income, 
costs, taxes, and inventories. Respectively, the book- 
keeping and the supplementary records show the 
what of the business and how it got that way. 

Records should be simple in operation and, at the 
same time, adequate in coverage. The problem of small 
business management seems to lie not so much in the de- 
tails of the records but, in the first place, in a lack of 
appreciation of the importance of records and, in the 
second place, in the inability to utilize them for man- 
agement purposes. As a matter of fact, systems of rec- 
ords can be purchased from systems distributors and 
office supplies and stationery stores; and commercial 
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bookkeeping services for small business are readily avail- 
able in hundreds of communities. There is also the 
definite prospect of centralized mechanical bookkeeping 
service being made available on a wide scale in commu- 
nities of 10,000 or more population. An interesting arti- 
cle on this subject appears in the December, 1950, issue 
of The Business Education World. The problem of rec- 
ords in small business management is really a problem 
of appreciation and use of the information, guidance, 
and controls that they can provide. 


The principal means of utilizing records information 
are: (1) figure analysis and comparisons; and (2) ratio 
analysis and comparisons. Small business management 
must investigate the current operations of the business, 
and, in addition, the business must be studied through 
comparisons over a period of time in order to determine 
trends—favorable or unfavorable. For these purposes, 
the ratio analysis is an invaluable technique. The fol- 
lowing are examples of significant ratios for manage- 
ment purposes : 


Net Profit to Net Sales—This is one of the most signifi- 
cant of all ratios. It is a measure of the efficiency of the 
business when it comes to buying or manufacturing, pric- 
ing, selling, and expense control. Together with sales 
income, it tells the real story of the efficiency of the 
operation. 

Net Sales to Net Working Capital—This ratio shows the 
activity with which working capital is used. Working 
capital is vital to the suecess of an enterprise, but it 
should be used in proper relationship to net sales—actual 
and potential. 

Net Sales to Tangible Net Worth—This ratio shows the 
activity of investment in the business. 

Cost of Goods Sold to Inventories—This ratio shows the 
rate of merchandise turnover, and is a measure of effi- 
ciency in buying and moving merchandise. 

Current Assets to Current Liabilities—This ratio, one of 
the most commonly used in management, shows the abil- 
ity of the business to finance current operations over and 
above the requirements of current liabilities. 

Fixed Assets to Tangible Net Worth—This ratio shows 
how much tangible net worth is in fixed assets—a condi- 
tion which, if disproportionate, commonly leads to busi- 
ness failure. 

Liabilities to Net Worth—This ratio shows a relative 
proportion of the ownership of the business in the hands 
of the proprietor and in the hands of creditors. 


There are many other relationships and ratios that 
must be studied. The relationship of gross margin to 
net sales and of operating costs to net sales are vital 
pieces of information. A high gross margin and low 
sales relationship would indicate that prices are too 
high. A low gross margin in relation to sales would 
indicate that prices are too low or merchandise costs 
too high. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“The clerical worker needs a knowledge of business papers and the office system with which he works.” 


Recordkeeping Activities of Clerical Workers 


in Large Offices 


By FRANCES LAUDERDALE 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


AvuTHOR’s Note: The expansion of business and industry has 
given rise to an unprecedented number of clerical workers. 
Recent tax legislation and social reforms are demanding a di- 
versity of clerical skills. Business taxes such as income and sales 
taxes have become fixed procedures in all levels of government, 
and require the keeping of accurate and permanent records which 
are subject to government inspection and audit. Social security 
laws require the keeping of detailed personnel records, which mul- 
tiplies many-fold the number of efficient clerks needed by an 
individual business concern. 


The activities of business and industry have become 
increasingly specialized; similarly, the employees of 
business and industry have become specialized in their 
work activities. Clerical employees in large offices per- 
form specific duties which consume an average of three- 
fourths of their work hours. During the remaining 
work time, the clerks perform related duties. Over 
half of the specialized clerks, excluding different types 
of accounting clerks, keep some form of records as re- 
lated duties in connection with their jobs.1 For example 
the specific primary duties of a clerk-typist are type- 
writing services. The related duties of the clerk-typist 
may require the recording of information in a book of 
record from business papers. Accounting clerks, whose 
specific primary duties involve some phase of the ac- 
counting functions of an office, perform related duties 
also. These duties may include recordkeeping; for 
example, a posting clerk may have the related duty 
of keeping an inventory record. For the purpose of 
clarification, the recordkeeping activities of clerical 
workers are presented in two parts: [1] clerical workers 
whose specific primary duties are those other than ac- 
counting functions of an office, and [2] the record- 
keeping activities of accounting clerks. Whether or not 
a clerk keeps records as a primary or related duty, he 
needs a knowledge of business papers and the particu- 
lar office system with which he works. 


Frances Lauderdale, ‘‘The Levels of Skills of Specialized Clerical 
Employees in the Petroleum Industry’ (Unpublished Doctoral disser- 
tation, University of Oklahoma, 1950), p. 217. 
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Over half of the specialized clerks keep some form of records 


as related duties in connection with their jobs. 


If record-keeping activities are to be performed effi- 
ciently, the clerical worker must be familiar with the 
different kinds of business papers used in the particular 
office. Also, he should know the types of business papers 
which may come to the office from other businesses and 
correspondents. These papers vary in many ways as to 
their name or designation, size, color, printed word 
description, and heading. 

It is important for the clerical worker to know the 
purpose and use of the business papers with which he 
works. Whether it be referred to as an invoice, a pur- 
chase order, a billing, or a sales ticket, the clerk must 
know what to do with the business paper. This means 
that he knows what its purpose is in the functioning 
of the office system. He may be the only employee who 
records information from a certain business paper, or 
he may be just one of several clerks who have some part 
in the recording of a business transaction. 

The clerk’s knowledge of the office system and the 
relationship of his work to that of the entire office will 
aid him in performing recordkeeping activities. Some 
business papers require ‘‘rush’’ handling because of the 
nature of the transactions which they represent. The 
clerk should know which of those papers must be worked 
with according to a time schedule and to whom they 
should be routed next. Numerous reports and state- 
ments form a part of the recordkeeping activities of 
many offices. A knowledge of the purpose and distribu- 
tion of different reports and statements is necessary to 
the clerk if he is to do his job efficiently and effectively. 


Recordkeeping Activities as Related Clerical Duties 


Recordkeeping activities constitute a portion of the 
related duties performed by several different types of 
clerks, In each instance these duties are an adjunct to 
the primary duties of the clerk. Now let us consider 
some examples of those duties. 

A file clerk may keep a record of receipts and trans- 
fer papers. He stamps each receipt with a serial num- 
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“Attention to detail and neatness are necessary in many phases of recordkeeping.” 


ber, which he also stamps on a line in a record book. 
He records information about the receipt on the line 
following the serial number, being careful to keep the 
information with the proper serial number. This record 
of transfers of equipment is important because it indi- 
eates which business locations have certain materials 
and the amount of equipment at different business ac- 
tivities. 

A mail clerk, in performing the related duty of send- 
ing and receiving messages on a teletypewriter, keeps 
a record of all incoming and outgoing messages. At the 
end of each month this record is compared with the 
bill received from the telephone company for the use 
of facilities. The clerk must be careful to record the 
correct amount of time used for sending and receiving 
messages. 

Frequently a mail clerk keeps the record of the sup- 
plies and forms used by his office. When his inventory 
record of the materials in the supply room show a de- 
pletion of one kind of form, it is his responsibility to 
order more copies of that form. This duty of keeping 
an ample amount of supplies on hand can involve much 
attention to detail and an accurate inventory of the 
different supplies since there may be as many as one 
thousand different kinds of forms and supplies used in 
a large office. 

A receptionist may be given the related duty of ac- 
cepting checks and cash for the company. Some per- 
sons find it convenient to pay their bills at the recep- 
tionist’s desk rather than to go to the sales department. 
The receptionist issues a receipt for each payment he 
receives. At the end of the day he balances the total 
of the receipt stubs with the amount in checks and cash 
he has, and then turns over the money to the sales de- 
partment or head cashier. 

Another receptionist may use part of his work hours 
to make out checks. He looks up information on a 
purchase order, and fills in this information on the 
checks. Then he verifies his work by comparing the 
information on the check with that on the purchase 
order. 

The clerk-typist keeps records. He may post infor- 
mation concerning the accounts of dealers and jobbers 
to a record book. In this instance the clerk works with 
only one phase of the bookkeeping cycle—posting. He 
does not balance the record book or analyze the accounts 
in it. He does, however, keep an accurate record of 
the business certain jobbers and dealers are doing by 
posting figures from original business papers to indi- 
vidual accounts. Other employees in the office use this 
information. The clerk-typist is careful to make neat, 
legible figures in his postings. 

A comptometer operator may be required to keep a 
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report of the cash and credit sales from business papers 
which are routed to his desk for computation and veri- 
fication. He enters the amounts of these sales on a re- 
port sheet. This is a carefully prepared report, for it is 
necessary that the total of this report balance with the 
records of the sales and credit department. 


A comptometer operator may also be expected to 
maintain a summary report of daily sales of merchan- 
dise such as that of gasoline. He examines invoices to 
determine the number of gallons of gasoline sold, the 
amount of state gasoline tax, and the amount of rent. 
He then summarizes this information and records it on 
a report sheet according to types of products, recording 
separately the total exemptions and the total gross sales. 
This particular procedure is necessary to determine the 
amount of sales on which tax is to be paid. Every fif- 
teen or twenty days it is necessary to recapitulate the 
totals on the report. In other words, he takes the totals 
for fifteen or twenty days and adds them to the total for 
the current day. The resulting total is carried for the 
following fifteen or twenty days, during which time he 
continues to keep the record on a daily basis. Then he 
again recapitulates the totals. The totals of this report 
must balance with those of the accounting distribution 
clerk. 

Another type of report which may be kept by the 
comptometer operator is a report of monthly sales. He 
enters the totals of monthly sales in a record book. The 
purpose of such a report may be to make possible a 
comparison of the amount of sales for a certain product 
from month to month and between one month of the eur- 
rent year and the same month of the previous year. 

A billing clerk may prepare a customer’s sales report 
as a related duty involving recordkeeping activities. 
He records in pencil on a report sheet the amounts of 
sales of certain products from sales tickets of customers, 
and totals the amounts of the different sales. Here 
again is an example of the work relationships of one 
clerk to the other departments of an office for the total 
of this report must balance with the total of a sales 
register kept by another clerk. 

Another recordkeeping activity of a billing clerk— 
he posts information to a card file which he keeps on 
his desk. Time is saved by using this file instead of 
looking up the material in the central file. He may post 
such information to the file cards as that concerning 
amounts of rent paid by dealers and the dates of expira- 
tion of leases. Each month he prepares from this in- 
formation a report on the leases which have expired. 
This report makes possible negotiation for lease renew- 
als or offering of leases to other individuals. 

A payroll clerk, in addition to his specific primary 
duties of payroll work, may have the duty of keeping a 
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“Recordkeeping requires the clerical worker to be proficient in many skills, abilities, and knowledges.” 


record of the deductions for all the employees of a 
company who purchase United States savings bonds. 
This information is taken from the deduction part of 
the time sheet of each employee and it is recorded on a 
report sheet. The preceding examples of recordkeeping 
activities have been related duties of clerical workers. 


Recordkeeping Activities as Primary Clerical Duties 

The accounting functions of an office are performed 
primarily by several types of accounting clerks. The 
work activities of these clerks pertain to the basic con- 
trols, of posting to and balancing journals, keeping in- 
ventory records, preparing vouchers for payment, pre- 
paring statistical reports and statements, and preparing 
financial statements. Frequently the title of the clerk 
indicates the nature of the primary duties which the ac- 
counting clerk performs. The following are examples 
of recordkeeping activities of some of the different types 
of accounting clerks employed in large offices. 

A statistical clerk may have the primary duty of pre- 
paring such statements and reports as a consolidated 
profit and loss statement, a cost of production statement, 
a departmental payroll analysis report, or a workmen’s 
compensation insurance report. In the preparation of 
different statements and reports, the clerk finds it nec- 
essary to analyze account information, to consolidate 
and summarize information, to convert information ex- 
pressed in one manner to that of another. For example, 
in a large oil company office, a clerk may consolidate the 
profit and loss statements for two field activities into one 
statement. Certain information appearing on the state- 
ment such as the per barrel of oil and gas production 
may need to be converted into a percentage rate of pro- 
duction. A cost of production report may be prepared 
by taking information representing a quarterly amount 
and computing an average of the amount. 

In some instances a statistical clerk prepares a report 
showing the percentages of insurance premiums for per- 
sonnel of various geographical areas. He obtains from 
the personnel department information on the amount of 
insurance premiums paid out for each pay period. Then 
he takes the premium amounts and prorates them among 
the different areas employing personnel included in the 
information. The proration is made on a percentage 
basis determined by the total payrolls for each of the 
areas of company activities. The percentages are entered 
on a report sheet. Such a report serves as a basis for 
making charges against the different areas for their re- 
spective percentages of the total insurance premiums. 

In addition to the primary duties using recordkeep- 
ing skill, a statistical clerk may have a related duty such 
as the posting of information from vouchers to a regis- 
ter or book of records, and the posting of information 
concerning employees to personnel file cards. In the 
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first instance, the clerk posts information from cash 
vouchers and receipts to a cash register. In the latter 
case, the clerk may remove personnel records from the 
files and post on them information concerning change in 
the job classification of the employee, change from tem- 
porary to permanent employment, or requests for leave 
of absence. 

A posting clerk in the accounting department may 
have the responsibility of posting the purchase orders 
to a purchase journal. He posts to the purchase journal 
figures representing amounts of money. Frequently dif- 
ferent kinds of charges appear on a purchase order, so 
he is careful to post all the charges. On some of the 
purchase orders the discount has to be computed. If 
the discount has already been computed, then the post- 
ing clerk verifies the computation before entering an 
amount in the purchase journal. 


A related duty involving recordkeeping for a post- 
ing clerk may be that of keeping an inventory record. 
By keeping a perpetual inventory record of accounts, a 
record is obtained indicating the quantity of materials 
on hand and the value of the accounts at a specified 
time. A similar record may be kept of accumulating 
costs of materials for the accounts. The totals of these 
accumulating costs of the accounts must balance with 
those kept by other personnel. 

A stock control clerk keeps records of inventories of 
company equipment and materials and merchandise 
which may be located at a particular place or at several 
business locations. The clerk compares the monthly 
record of the various locations with those of the ac- 
counts. He uses a knowledge of company equipment, 
materials, and merchandise as an aid in evaluating cor- 
rectly the inventory records sent from the various busi- 
ness departments or locations. 


The voucher clerk keeps a voucher register: He as- 
sembles the vouchers payable by placing together those 
which represent similar accounts; for example, all 
freight bills are placed together. The clerk then sum- 
marizes the vouchers into several account classifications. 
The amounts representing a summary of the vouchers 
are posted to the accounts in the voucher register. The 
register is totaled at the end of each month, and one 
posting per account is made to the general ledger. The 
voucher clerk prepares all vouchers for payment. On 
some business papers he computes the interest and the 
discount in order to determine the amount of the vouch- 
er. He also recapitulates the totals in the voucher regis- 
ter and makes an analysis of the accounts in the register. ° 


As a related duty, the voucher clerk may use record- 
keeping skill in the keeping of subsidiary ledgers such as 


_ a ledger for accrued liabilities, prepaid assets, and de- 


preciation and reserve for depreciation. 
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“The impression a person’s writing creates, whether favorable or unfavorable, rests with him.” 


The accounts payable clerk has the preparation of 
invoices for payment as one of his primary recordkeep- 
ing duties. This preparation may include the assigning 
of a file number for an invoice; the examination and 
verification of the invoice for such information as the 
amount payable, dates, sales tax, previous payments on 
the invoice, and discount terms; and the approval of 
the invoice for payment. 

The general ledger clerk performs the recordkeeping 
activities of analyzing accounts, preparing financial 
statements, and summarizing statistical reports. The 
clerk prepares the monthly and annual balance sheets 
and profit and loss statements from the accounts in the 
general ledger. He analyzes the accounts which are to 
appear on the annual statements, and itemizes the ac- 
counts. The annual statements may present in detail 
assets and liabilities as well as expense accounts show- 
ing profit or loss. Monthly statements may not pre- 
sent a detailed analysis of accounts. In his summary 
of a statistical report of monthly sales prepared by the 
sales department, the clerk may summarize the type of 
sale and the types of product sold. Such information is 
valuable to management for it indicates the cost of sell- 
ing and production by type of product sold. The gen- 
eral ledger clerk, of course, must understand thoroughly 
the accounting procedures used in his office. Reeord- 


Write Readable Reports 


keeping activities require the clerical worker to be pro- 
ficient in many skills, abilities, and knowledges. 


Summary 


In the performance of recordkeeping activities, wheth- 
er as a related or primary duty, the typical clerical 
worker in a large office has a knowledge of business 
papers and the office system used in his office. He uses a 
knowledge of accounts and terminology in order to get 
a realistic, over-all meaning of the debit and credit rela- 
tionship in business transactions. Attention to detail 
and neatness are necessary in many phases of record- 
keeping. His penmanship is legible for the clerk’s post- 
ings and various reports are used by other employees in 
the office. 

Some business papers will require the clerk to com- 
pute interest, discount, and tax; therefore, he has a 
knowledge of percentage, fractions, and decimals. In 
some instances the clerk will need to determine account 
classifications, analyze and summarize accounts and sta- 
tistical information. He is familiar with the accounting 
procedures used in his office. Also, the clerk uses social 
skill for he has many work relationships with other em- 
ployees in the office, as well as person-to-person relation- 
ships with his supervisor, co-workers, and other em- 
ployees. 


Without the ability to write readable reports, accountants are not prepared to accept 


By CHARLES E. McKINNEY 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Epitor’s Note: Are accounting students being prepared to ac- 
complish the two purposes of accounting—recording and report- 
ing? First, can they keep accurate accounting records? Second, 
can they write an interpretation of those records? To the first 
question, the answer is yes; to the second, no. Without the ability 
to write readable reports, however, they are ill-prepared to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of their profession. 

Through their professional organizations, accountants and in- 
dustrial comptrollers are emphatic in recommending that some- 
thing be done to alter this condition. Although accounting teach- 
ers recognize that students need training in the reporting phase 
of accounting, not many of them have accepted the responsibility 
of teaching it. Nevertheless, since most schools do not offer 
courses in report writing, accounting teachers must share this 
responsibility. If they sidestep it, they do a disservice to their 
students, to industry, to the accounting profession, and to them- 
selves. Perhaps the following discussion will suggest ways for 
accounting teachers to include some report writing in their classes. 
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the responsibilities of their profession. 


When a person writes, he puts his mind on parade. 
The impression his writing creates, whether favorable 
or unfavorable, rests with him. Since it is only human 
to overlook some of the opportunities for improvement, 
these suggestions concerning organization should assist 
accounting students in tailoring their thoughts for the 
parade : 


1. Plan the report before beginning. 
2. Treat related facts and topies under one heading. 
3. Emphasize high lights, low lights, and averages: 
a. Striking changes 
b. Sources of revenue 
e. Use of ratio 
d. Results of operations 
4. Show relationship and meaning of pertinent facts. 
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“Too many of the current reports are cluttered with stereotyped phrases.” 


5. Point out trends—increase and decrease. 

6. Place in the appendix those graphs, tables, sched- 
ules, and the like, which are not essential for an un- 
derstanding of the report. 


A well-organized report has unity—unity of feeling, 
unity of thought, unity of purpose—all directed toward 
a clearly defined end or objective. This obligates the ac- 
countant to select the important facts to the rigid exclu- 
sion of the unimportant. Any material which is doubt- 
ful should be omitted or included in the appendix. 

Furthermore, the accountant should know how to use 
emphasis correctly. To develop this ability, the account- 
ing student needs practice in evaluating financial data. 
Since some facts are more important than others, he 
should be able to indicate this difference in his reports. 
Emphasis is given to certain thoughts by an arrange- 
ment that focuses the reader’s attention upon them. 
Thus, important facts can be emphasized by placing 
them in conspicuous positions—at the beginning, for in- 
stance—or by giving them more extended treatment 
than minor points. 

In addition to having unity and appropriate empha- 
sis, a readable report sticks together—one subject and 
a natural progression from beginning to end. Its sen- 
tences dovetail, and its paragraphs lead naturally and 
smoothly from one to another. This is coherence, a 
quality obtained by logical order, correct construction, 
and the proper use of connecting words. 

In the pace of industrial mobilization, there is neither 
time nor inclination to ponder the meaning of vague 
statements. Recognizing this, the prospective account- 
ant should be prepared to assume his professional ob- 
ligation of making his reports as clear and concise as 
possible. In keeping with the stress which industry 
places on efficiency, the accounting report should be 
written in a simple style that makes its meaning crystal 
clear at a glance. The reader should not be forced to 
go back over the message, sentence by sentence, and dig 
for hidden ideas. The composition of a well-organized, 
straightforward report is the accountant’s responsibil- 
ity, not the reader’s. 

The accounting student will realize, of course, that 
the development of a simple style does not result from 
rigid confinement to monosyllables. Effective writing 
lies in a happy medium. The soundest practice is to 
select a short, simple word to convey the thought unless 
a longer one expresses the exact shade of meaning more 
precisely. The simple words carry more force, more 
vitality, and have a better chance of registering with the 
reader. 

Everyone expects an accountant’s work to be correct. 
His reports are expected to be correct in sentence struc- 
ture, punctuation, spelling, detail, and mechanical lay- 
out. When these basic requirements of composition are 
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performed efficiently, the report commands respect. An 
error is a reflection upon the writer’s efficiency. 

Much of the success in report writing depends ‘upon 
the manner in which the larger units of expression— 
the sentence and the paragraph—are used. Overuse of 
short sentences produces a choppy and abrupt effect. On 
the other hand, overuse of the long sentence wearies the 
reader. The careful writer mixes long and short sen- 
tences for pleasing variation. 

Reports which are easiest to understand are written 
in sentences which average fifteen to twenty words. 
Nevertheless, it is not uncommon to read accounting 
reports which have an entire paragraph crammed into 
one sentence. Here is a specimen sentence: 


With the exception of the Automobile Accessories 
Department, the Electric Appliance Department, the 
Delinquent Accounts Department, and the Implement 
Department, all incoming payments on account, under 
your system of accounts, pass through the Incoming 
Mail Division, where totals are made before clearance 
of the cashier for the issuance of receipts and the mak- 
ing of deposits in the bank. (57 words) 


As illustrated in the table, these are not isolated ex- 
amples. Each of the five reports used for this analysis 
was written by a different accountant: 


TABLE 1 
REPORTS WRITTEN BY _.....- A B C D E 
Total words in report... 4994 228 1178 687 291 
Total sentences in report —... 151 6 3 2 10 
Average words per sentence. 33 38 38 27 29 


Range of words per sentence. 8-74 14-70 6-83 8-60 16-76 


In addition to avoiding lengthy sentences, the ac- 
counting student should learn to vary the pattern. Many 
veteran accountants overuse the ‘‘normal order’’ sen- 
tence pattern which is more common in speech. English- 
speaking people habitually arrange their remarks, when 
talking, in this direct ‘‘normal order’’: subject—verb 
(or predicate)—object (or compliment and modifiers). 
The main idea is stated briefly in the opening words, 
with the modifiers if any, forming a trailer. 

Although the vast majority of sentences in account- 
ing reports follow this loose pattern, the material to be 
presented is frequently too elaborate for the normal or- 
der as it is used in speech. With practice the account- 
ing student can learn to vary the location of the sub- 
ject in his sentences. Instead of the normal order re- 
peated over and over with the main idea always at the 
opening, he can write sentences which also place the 
main emphasis near the close and in others near the 


-middle. This simple inversion of sentence patterns will 


help him avoid monotonous sentences. 
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“The student should remind himself that an accounting report is a plain statement of facts.” 


After considering the sentence, the writer should give 
careful thought to the development of the paragraph. 
To assist a student who has difficulty in developing 
paragraphs, the accounting teacher can help him find 
the unifying idea that runs through a collection of re- 
lated thoughts. Usually this central idea can be ex- 
pressed briefly as a ‘‘topic sentence’’ to start the para- 
graph. It may, however, be placed later or may no- 
where be stated explicitly. When the student can do 
this, the teacher may suggest ways of arranging the 
various ideas in a series of sentences that will develop 
the topic according to some logical pattern that the 
reader can trace easily—repetition, enumeration of de- 
tails, evidence, and so on. This principle can be carried 
over to groups of paragraphs, thus tying them together 
for the completed report. 

As for the length of paragraphs, it is advisable to mix 
the short and the long. For practical purposes, the 
short paragraph may be considered as having not more 
than three sentences—five sixty-space lines. A six-sen- 
tence paragraph—nine sixty-space lines—is average. 
Keeping in mind that the greater consideration is read- 
ability, students should guard against paragraphs of 
more than twelve sixty-space lines. 

Although reports of practicing accountants can be 
invaluable teaching aids, suitable models may be diffi- 
eult to obtain. Too many of the current reports are 
cluttered with stereotyped phrases which have become 
traditional substitutes for effective diction. In a peru- 
sal of twenty-five accounting reports, one or more of 
the following expressions was found in each report: 


as per 
attached hereto 
as incorporated herein 
attached herewith 


inclosed herewith 

party (meaning an individual 
or group of individuals) 

please note 


pursuant to communication (meaning let- 
said (as an adjective) ; ter) 

same (as a pronoun) dealings (meaning transac- 
submit herewith tions) 

the undersigned in accordance with 

the writer in compliance with 

we wish to in connection therewith 


advise (meaning inform) 


Such ‘‘official sounding’’ word combinations were a 
part of the social custom in the nineteenth century. To- 
day, however, they sound cold and unnatural. Students 
can avoid these word-wasters if they recognize that the 
English in an accounting report is merely good English 
applied to a specialized terminology. 

Probably without realizing it, some accountants de- 
velop the habit of repeating favorite key words. For 
example, the author of one of the twenty-five reports 
mentioned is partial to the word embrace. His report 
embraces fiscal operations for so many years; the scope 
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of the audit embraces several procedures, and the sched- 
ules embrace such-and-such accounts. The expression, 
it will be noted that, is repeated five times in a two-page 
report, and in a five-page report we want to call your 
attention to is used ten times. Other favorites repeated 
frequently include: 


No. of Times No. of 

Repeated Pages 
carried 12 5 
in accordance with 3 1 
revealed 6 5 
said (used as an adjective) 11 2 
same (used as a pronoun)_.. 3 2 
3 2 
up (used as part of a verb). 12 5 
we listed 6 4 
we have made ___.__...-._.... 3 1 


Those who notice frequent repetitions in their reports 
will not find it difficult to remedy this habit. Variation 
of the sentence pattern will help in some eases, and 
Roget’s Thesaurus or any good dictionary will furnish 
a supply ef synonyms. 

Although frequently overlooked, another character- 
istic of a readable report is conciseness, or word econ- 
omy. In these excerpts from wordy accounting reports, 
the excess words are underlined. Each example is fol- 
lowed by a revision that expresses the same idea in fewer 
words : 

Prior to the time this entry was made... . (8 words) 
Before this entry was made... . (5 words) 

A check in the amount of .... (6 words) 

A check for .... (3 words) 

A letter under date of .... (5 words) 

A letter dated .... (3 words) 

Attached you will find a copy of .... (7 words) 
Attached is a copy of .... (5 words) 


Frugal use of words is a basic requirement for con- 
ciseness. Nevertheless, mere brevity does not justify 
word saving at the expense of diplomacy, for diplo- 
macy is no less essential than conciseness. 

To improve his report-writing technique, the student 
should be encouraged to read his reports aloud. As he 
does this, he can answer these questions: [1] Is the scope 
properly limited? [2] Is the presentation concise, per- 
fectly clear? [3] Is the proper amount of attention 
given to matters which should be emphasized? [4] Is 
the tone impartial, yet human? [5] Is the report fair, 
tolerant, broad-minded, dignified, but not stilted? [6] 
Does it have any worn-out expressions? [7] Are the 
paragraphs and sentences short enough to be read 
easily ? 

By careful revision, he can cut out a word here; re- 

(Continued on page 23 ) 
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The Need for Bookkeeping or the Case of the 


Unexpected Caller 


This narrative has been written to help students see the practical value of the 
knowledge and skill which they are endeavoring to acquire. 


By ROBERT M. KENT 
Farnham High School 
Farnham, Virginia 


ConTRIBUTOR’S Nore: This illustration is not based altogether 
on imagination. Although the writer does not know of a person 
who has actually had such a caller, a call or communication from 
an Internal Revenue Agent for such a reason is a very real 
possibility. 

It is quite important that the students see the practical value 
of the knowledge and skill which they are endeavoring to acquire. 


If this value is recognized at the outset, it can go a long way: 


toward sustaining student interest throughout the course. If the 
students truly feel that they are learning something worthwhile, 
something that will be of value to them in their daily living, 
that will even qualify them to make a living, then they have a 
motivation device. It is with this thought in mind that this 
narrative has been written. 

It should be observed that this story could probably be intro- 
duced very early in the teaching of bookkeeping, especially if 
the balance sheet, or overall approach is followed. While some of 
the accounting terms employed may not be clear, if the story 
stimulates interest to the extent of arousing worthwhile questions, 
it will have served a useful purpose. 


Will Knott was reared on a farm in Patrick County. 
There was no chore which he did not learn to do, from 
going to the spring for water to hoeing corn, threshing 
wheat, ‘‘suckering’’ tobacco, milking cows, and ‘‘slop- 
ping’’ pigs. By the time Will was in his teens, he was 
a good practical farmer who knew most of the answers 
about farming, even though he had little knowledge 
of scientific agriculture, except what he had picked up 
in his rural high school. 

But with few modern conveniences such as electricity 
and plumbing, and with not too much entertainment 
and social life, and little cash income, Will came to look 
on life in the country as rather dreary and full of 
drudgery. He could hardly wait until he was fully 
grown to move to Danville, where life would, he felt 
sure, be easier and more interesting. Well, Will did 
get a good-paying job in Danville, and life there did 
seem quite attractive for a while. 

The time came, however, when Will felt the need of 
companionship, and the desire to start a family. To 
move quickly to the climax of this part of the narrative, 
Will wooed and won Beau, one of his childhood sweet- 
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hearts, and brought her from the country to help make 
a home. 

Time inevitably brought its changes. Among these 
were two small Knotts. Far less tangible, but almost as 
real to Will and Beau, was the realization that they 
both missed the country, and would be better satisfied 
back there. Will made some inquiry, and learned that 
a farm adjoining his childhood home was on the mar- 
ket, for only $4,500. By putting up $1,000 which he 
and Beau had managed, by the hardest sacrifice and 
thrift, to save over the past six years, and by placing 
a mortgage on the property for the remaining $3,500, 
they were able to buy the farm. 

Will and Beau figured that he could keep his job as 
a lathe operator in Danville, at which he was earning 
$250 per month, and commute the round-trip distance 
of 42 miles each day. With no rent to pay, and with 
the opportunity to raise most of their own food, Will 
and Beau felt sure that they could keep up the monthly 
mortgage payments of $50, and still be able to clothe 
the family, keep up a car, provide for their other needs, 
and have some margin to spare. In spite of occasional 
unforeseen expenses, things worked out for Will and 
Beau pretty much as they had figured. 

Another five years brought other changes. By this 
time two more little Knotts had joined the big Knotts. 
In fact the farm house was by now full of Knotts. One 
of the little Knotts, Pynne by name, was by now not 
so little, and was able to help his daddy and mama 
around the farm. Will did what farming he could be- 
fore he went to the city and after he got back. Beau, 
like the faithful farm wife she was, looked after the 
chickens and the garden, when she wasn’t looking after 
the littlest Knotts. So between them Will and Beau 
and Pynne Knott kept the farm going, and were really 
getting ahead. 


Now the Plot Thickens 
One afternoon a nicely dressed stranger arrived, 


knocked on the door, and asked for Mr. Knott. Beau, 
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“Ignorance of the law is no excuse.” 


her hands still showing signs of bread dough hastily 
put down, informed the caller that Mr. Knott was not 
in. ‘‘Can I help you?’’ she inquired. 

“‘T am M. I. Wright, from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue,’’ replied the caller. ‘‘It appears, Mrs. Knott, 
that Mr. Knott has never paid any income tax, and I 
came to see why he has not, if he should have done so.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know a thing about such matters,’’ stated 
Beau truthfully, ‘‘but I will be glad to tell my husband 
you were here.”’ 

‘*Will you please tell him, Mrs. Knott, that it is very 
important that he get in touch with me as soon as pos- 
sible. Ask him, if you please, to come to see me at my 
office in Danville at his first opportunity.’’ 

After Mr. Wright had gone, Beau worried a good 
deal about how much trouble they might be in. When 
Will got home she lost no time in telling him of the 
caller. Will became a little worried too. He knew that 
it was up to his employer to deduct from his check any 
income tax he owed the Federal Government on his 
salary. But he hadn’t given any thought to the matter 
of whether he was supposed to pay any tax on what he 
made on the farm. 

The truth of the matter was that Will didn’t know 
whether he had made anything on the farm or not. He 
realized in a general sort of way that they were con- 
siderably better off than when they first moved to the 
country. But as everything went into and came out of 
one pot, so to speak, Will just could not tell. He 
thought it possible that their improved condition was 
largely, and maybe entirely due to the fact that they 
did not need all of his salary to live on, and hence that 
the livestock and farm equipment which they had bought 
might have all been bought from this ‘‘excess’’ salary 
income. 

Next day found Will in Danville, calling at the office 
of Mr. Wright. After a polite greeting, Mr. Wright 
eame right to the point. Will explained that his em- 
ployer had not been making any deductions because he 
had six exemptions. 

‘“What about the income from your farm, Mr. 
Knott?’’ inquired Mr. Wright. 

“‘T don’t know whether I make anything on it or 
not,’’ answered Will rather sheepishly. 

“Don’t you think that is a mighty poor way to run 
a business, Mr. Knott ?’’ 

“‘T guess I never thought of our farming as a busi- 
ness,’’ replied Will, again sheepishly. 

After further interrogation and conversation, Mr. 
Wright satisfied himself that Will had not intentionally 
evaded the payment of income taxes. Since Will had 
no records to prove or disprove whether or not the farm 
had made money, and if so, how much, some estimates 
had to be made. On the basis of the estimated figures 
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which Mr. Wright worked up, and which Will had to 
accept, since he could not disprove, tax returns were 
made up for all prior years on which there was any 
tax due. Because of the fact that Will had six exemp- 
tions and had made little on the farm except in recent 
years, and had sustained livestock losses from disease 
one year, it was estimated that he only owed tax for 
three of the last four years. 

If Mr. Wright had decided it was reasonable to as- 
sume that Will had intentionally failed to file a return 
in order to evade payment of taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, he could have assessed civil penalties up to 
seventy-five per cent of the amount of the tax due. 
In addition to this civil penalty, if Mr. Wright had de- 
termined that beyond all reasonable doubt Will had 
made a wilful attempt to defraud the government, Mr. 
Wright could have recommended criminal prosecution, 
which could carry a fine of $10,000, or three years in 
a Federal penitentiary, or both. 

Fortunately, Mr. Wright did not consider that Will’s 
failure to file had been with fraudulent intent, and 


hence he did not assess the fraud penalty. Mr. Wright 


did, however, assess the penalty of 5 per cent of the 
amount of the tax for failure to file on time, plus 6 
per cent interest from the date the tax should have been 
paid up to the date it actually was paid. Will was 
astonished to find that even without any fraud penalty, 
his total tax, penalty, and interest amounted to $1,315.78. 

As Will did not have this much in his checking ac- 
count, he asked Mr. Wright to let him bring it the 
following day. The agent assented. Will later that day 
went to his banker and borrowed $1,000 so that he 
could give a check for the whole amount due. When 
Will took the check to Mr. Wright the next day, the 
agent thanked him pleasantly, but remarked that he 
could not expect to get off so lightly next time. Will 
replied with a wry smile that over $1,300 did not seem 
so light to him. 

Mr. Wright went on to explain to Will the absolute 
necessity of complying with the law, which requires 
the annual filing of income-tax returns, if there is as 
much as $600 gross income, whether any tax is due or 
not. Furthermore, the law requires that all income be 
reported on the return, including income from a busi- 
ness. And where there is a business, the law requires 
the keeping of adequate records im order to establish 
the correct profit, and hence the proper tax. Mr. Wright 
left no doubt in Will’s mind that his farm was a busi- 
ness, and that as such adequate records must be kept. 

Will Knott left the Internal Revenue office determined 
that he, Will Knott, would not fail to set up a simple 
set of books, which would give him the required in- 
formation for tax purposes at the end of the year. 
Furthermore, it began to dawn on Will that as a matter 
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“He finds a solution of his problems in recordkeeping.” 


of good business, even if there were no tax laws, he 
should have been keeping such records all along. He 
realized now that he ought to know whether he was 
making or losing, and how much, on his farming opera- 
tion. Or his records might disclose that one part of 
his farm operation was much more profitable than 
another. 

The more Will thought of it, the more he became 
convineed that what he needed badly was a good, simple 
bookkeeping system, one that would give him this desir- 
able and necessary information, yet would not be too 
laborious and time consuming to keep. When Will got 
home he talked it over with Beau, and they agreed that 
they would have some competent person, perhaps the 
new teacher at the high school, to set up a satisfactory 
system for them. Beau remarked that their records 
might even reveal that Will could use his time more 
advantageously in farm operation and management than 
in working in Danville. For one thing, they would 
save the daily cost of Will’s traveling back and forth. 

Before they got through talking, Will and Beau had 
gotten really enthusiastic about the idea of having 
records. Before the week was out they found Mr. A. 
Counts of the business department in the Moore Con- 
solidated High School who was available for account- 
ing service at a reasonable hourly rate. Mr. Counts had 
studied taxation and accounting at the State Univer- 
sity and seemed to understand Will Knott’s problem. 
He set up a simple but complete set of double entry 
books. Mr. Counts explained that this set would not 
only disclose how much money they made off the farm 
each year, but would show their financial worth as of 
any particular time. 

After extensive questioning of Will and Beau, in- 
cluding such matters as detailing the farm equipment 
and livestock they had on hand, date acquired, remain- 
ing useful life, et cetera, Mr. Counts was able to make 
up a balance sheet for the Knotts. Will and Beau 
both being completely unfamiliar with balance sheets, 
their construction, meaning, and interpretation, it was 
necessary to have them explained. This was not as 
difficult as Mr. Counts had thought it would be, because 
Will and Beau had always been good at figures. Further- 
more, the balance sheet was quite simple, and contained 
readily understandable items. 

The Knotts were well pleased, since for the first time 
they were able to see in black and white just where they 
stood financially. Mr. Counts also gave them what in- 
struction he thought necessary for keeping the records 
from month to month, stressing that for each debit 
there must at all times be an equal and offsetting credit. 
While Will and Beau felt they could do such simple 
bookkeeping, it was a relief to them to have Mr. Counts 
agree to go over their books, that is, audit them, at the 
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Exhibit 
Witt Knorr 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1949 . 
ASSETS 

Cash $ 897.43 

Livestock $2,600.00 
Less: Res. for Depn. Livestock. 800.00 1,800.00 


Machinery and Equipment ___.._- $1,700.00 
Less: Res. for Depn. Machinery 
and Equipment, 400.00 1,300.00 
Buildings $5,000.00 
Less: Res. for Depn. Buildings. 1,500.00 3,500.00 
ToraL ASSETS $11,997.43 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable $ 700.00 


“Payaple 1,400.00 


ToTaL LIABILITIES $ 2,100.00 
PROPRIETORSHIP 
Will Knott, Capital, January 1, 1949... $7,997.43 
Will Knott, Present Capital $ 9,897.43 
ToTaL LIABILITIES AND PROPRIETORSHIP. $11,997.43 


Exhibit “B” 
WILL Knorr 
Prorir AND Loss STATEMENT 
Year Ended December 31, 1949 


Farm Income: 


$2,800.00 
Milk Sold __ : 1,480.00 
Farm Expense: 
50.00 
Fertilizer and Lime ___. 200.00 
Depreciation of Livestock 400.00 
Depreciation of Buildings 300.00 
Depreciation of Mach. and Equip. __. 175.00 
Repairs and Maintenance 75.00 
Real Estate Taxes ies 100.00 
ToTaL FARM EXPENSES 3,100.00 
Net INCOME “1,900.00 


Exhibit 
Witt Knorr 
COMPUTATION OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
Year Ended December 31, 1949 


Income from Salary $3,000.00 
Ineome from Farm 1,900.00 

TOTAL INCOME $4,900.00 
Tax on $4,900.00 $ 138.00* 


*From tax table, page 4 of Form 1040, based on six exemptions. 
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“Students need help in visualizing the business activity which is the basis for the adjustment of records.” 


end of the year, and make up a profit and loss statement 
of the farm operation, and a balance sheet, and prepare 
their income tax returns. 

As Mr. Counts took his briefcase and his leave, he 
admonished the Knotts to be sure to contact him if they 
had any questions. He felt reasonably sure, however, 
that they could do the simple record keeping which 
would be necessary as their part of the system which 
he had set up for them. The Knotts also felt that they 
could do it, and assured Mr. Counts that they would 
eall on him, if they ‘‘got in a jam.’”’ 

When the end of the year rolled around, the records 
were ready for Mr. Counts. He found no arithmetic 
mistakes, the Knotts having taken pains with their 
record keeping. Mr. Counts proceeded to fix up the 


financial statements and tax returns, as he had promised 
he would do. Will and Beau were gratified to find 
that their farm operation for the year had been success- 
ful, and that their financial status as revealed by their 
balance sheet was quite satisfactory. 

Aside from the absolute necessity of having adequate 
records for tax purposes, of which fact Mr. Wright had 
fully convinced them, the Knotts were by now thorough- 
ly sold on the value to them of their bookkeeping sys- 
tem and the business course which Pynne would soon 
be taking in the high school. This being so, it seems 
almost superfluous to ask the question, ‘‘Do you think 
that Will Knott will ever abandon, discard, or discon- 
tinue his bookkeeping system?’’ I think I can assure 
you with confidence that Will Knott will not. 


Visualizing the Adjusting Entries 


The visualization of business activities should be clear, and above all, 


By BETTY S. MINTZ 
Gastonia Senior High School 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


The adjustment of accounting records may be com- 
pleted in a number of different ways. Some of the new- 
er methods claim simplification of this part of the ac- 
counting cycle. In order ‘to avoid confusion on the 
part of the pupil, it is generally best to teach the meth- 
od which is presented in the textbook used by the stu- 
dent. Whatever method is used, the pupils need help in 
visualizing the business activity or function which is the 
basis for the adjustment. 

In this article, the adjustment of the purchases and 
merchandise inventory accounts is discussed in accord- 
ance with the traditional method. With some variation 
in the lesson plans and explanations, the pictorial illus- 
trations presented in this article may be used as a teach- 
ing aid in the other methods. In the traditional method. 
the purchases and merchandise inventory accounts are 
the first adjustments studied. The relationship between 
the two accounts is often difficult for the beginning book- 
keeping student to understand. A few clearly drawn 
illustrations on poster paper will illustrate the business 
activities involved in these accounts and will be of help 
to the pupils in learning to make the appropriate ad- 
justments. 

The first lesson in the adjustment of the purchases 
and merchandise inventory accounts may begin, for ex- 
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applicable to the bookkeeping principles being studied. 


ample, with a new business which is ending its first fiscal 
period. Since the business will not have a beginning 
merchandise inventory, the students will be introduced 
only to the problem of making an adjustment for the 
ending inventory. Thus the pupils will obtain a back- 
ground of the merchandise inventory account as it will 
appear in the trial balances of the following fiscal pe- 
riods. 

Illustration I should be 
discussed in connection 
with the total of the pur- 
chases account as it will 
appear on the trial balance 
of the worksheet. For ex- 
$595|| ample, if the balance of 
the purchases account is 
$1,250.00, what does the 
) amount actually mean to 


Putting Merchandise 
on Counter 


the pupils? Do they un- 
derstand the business ac- 
8 | tivity involved in the pur- 
chasing of goods, and do 
they see a need for adjust- 
ing the purchases account at the end of the fiscal period ? 
By the use of this simple illustration, the pupils will see 
how the goods purchased are handled by the business. 


Illustration I 
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“Visualization should prevent confusion in preparing the profit and loss statement and balance sheet.” 


Logically following this 
illustration there should be 
one showing the merchan- 
dise in the ‘‘selling proc- 
ess.’’ Certainly it is easy 
for the students to under- 
$5.95 stand the selling of goods, 
but in order to give them 
the complete picture of the 
business cycle, Illustration 
II should follow. 

The students thus will 
C]| begin to see two elements 

in the total of the pur- 

chases account. One repre- 
sents the cost of goods sold; the other, the value of the 
goods on the counter and in the stockroom. 

Illustration III repre- 
sents the activity of count- 
ing the goods at the close 
of the fiscal period. It em- 
phasizes two points. First, 
in order to determine the 
$5.95 amount of goods on the 
counters and elsewhere in 
the store, the salespeople 
must count every article. 
Second, although the book- 
keeper may not assist in 
p| counting the goods, he is 
very much concerned with 
this business activity. 

The visualization of these business activities should be 
very clear, and, above all, applicable to the bookkeeping 
principles being studied. Before attempting the adjust- 
ments on the worksheet, it is very important that the 
pupils understand the background of the accounts in- 
volved and see a need for adjusting the accounts. In 
other words, they should discover that the total of the 
purchases account represents two things: assets and 
costs. Good accounting practice requires an accurate 
separation of the two. After this, the worksheet might 
be completed on the blackboard for the students, with 
special emphasis on the adjustments column. 

The development of the adjusting entries involving 
the beginning inventory, purchases, and ending inven- 
tory is explained next in this paper. The business ac- 
tivities are the same as those explained in the first les- 
son; however, the amount in the merchandise inventory 
account on the books at the beginning of the fiscal period 
will add another illustration to the merchandise inven- 
tory and purchase cycle. The posters or illustrations 
should appear now in the following order: 

The explanation of the merchandise inventory and 


Selling Merchandise 


Illustration II 


| Taking Inventory 


Illustration III 
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purchases through visualization of business activities 
should keep to a minimum the memorization of the ad- 


Putting Merchandise 
on Counter 


Beginning Inventory 


$5.95 


A 


Taking Inventory 


Selling Merchandise 


$5.95 $5.95 


D 


Illustration IV 


justment procedures and should prevent confusion in 
preparing the details of the profit-and-loss statement 
and the balance sheet. If the pupils understand the 
worksheet, it will not take them long to learn the prep- 
aration of the statements and the closing of the books. 


McKinney 
(Continued from page 18) 


place a long word with a short one; squeeze one sen- 
tence down; expand another, and so on until he has done 
his best to make the report natural and readable. The 
best report will be the one whose meaning the reader 
can follow uninterruptedly without undue exertion. 

If he uses his ear-sense to test the naturalness of his 
writing, the student can detect and remedy such faults 
as stilted wording, lengthy sentences and paragraphs, 
and clumsy repetition of key words. 

As he revises, he should remind himself that an ac- 
counting report is a plain statement of facts. With a 
plain story to tell, he should be able to tell it plainly. 
To tell it plainly, he should accept the responsibility of 
stating his facts simply. 
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SOUND CONTENT .. . SURE METHODS 
... PRACTICAL .. . EFFICIENT 


The one-year text that gives students accuracy, 
speed, and permanent automatic skill in the 
arithmetic of business. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
COMPLETE COURSE, THIRD EDITION 
—R. Robert Rosenberg, C.P.A. 


THIS POPULAR TEXT concentrates on the develop- 
ment of skill in business-arithmetic computations. First: 
It works for mastery of the fundamental processes. 
Second: It teaches applications commonly used in business. 
Third: It provides a wealth of examples and problems. 
Finally: It includes a systematic testing program. 
Business Mathematics is organized in convenient, well- 
defined units—177 of them—more than enough material 
for a one-year course. Principles and applications are 


taught through an effective four-step learning cycle. 573 
Pages. List, $2.12. 


The intensive-training one-term text that 
refreshes, intensifies, drills! 


ESSENTIALS OF 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


FOURTH EDITION—R. Robert Rosenberg, C.P.A. 


Here is the adaptation of the full-year text—with the same 
“built-in” testing program—the same automatic four-step 
learning cycle—and the same abundance of exercise and 
problem material. This popular power-text is being used 
in hundreds of schools—in refresher courses designed to 
develop facility with calculation and application of usages. 
376 Pages. List, $1.76. 

For a full skill-program: Teacher's keys, test 

books, and workbooks are also available. To 

make your course easier to teach, to make 


mathematics easier to master, investigate these 
books. Write your nearest Gregg office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division ° McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York 18 Dallas | 
Chicago 6 Toronto | 
San Francisco 4 London W.C. | 
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Slaughter 
(Continued from page 12) 


The relationship of inventories to sales, working capi- 
tal, and current debt are very important. Excessive in- 
ventories lead to waste and expense; yet, adequate in- 
ventories must be maintained to meet the demands of 
customers. 

The comparison of figures and ratios over a period of 
time—as much as 3 or 4 years in some cases—is a neces- 
sity of good business management. Such comparisons 
show trends—favorable or unfavorable. The latter are 
particularly important; they are danger signals and 
must be corrected. 

In addition to cémparing figures and ratios within a 
business, comparison should also be made with figures 
and ratios of other businesses of a similar sort when- 
ever possible. In some cases, comparative figures and 
ratios are available from the trade association serving 
the type of business involved. 

Budgeting is another effective tool of management. 
Budgets are basic to planning. They establish at the 
outset of a period a relationship between income and 
expense, and then serve as a check of results against 
estimates. 


Education for Small Business is Imperative 


Small business is an indispensable institution of our 
economic system. It provides for the entry of new en- 
trepreneurs into business and industry—a provision that 
contributes to the growth, development, and preserva- 
tion of our economic system and, at the same time, gives 
to the individual a basic fundamental freedom that a 
democracy must assure. Small business brings into our 
economy new capital, new ideas, new ingenuity, new 
initiative, new drive, and new and added competition. 
Government; business, industrial, and lay groups; and 
individuals are concerned about the future of small busi- 
ness in our economy. However, their concern need not 
be for numbers; never in our history has there been 
such a prodigious growth of new business units as has 
been experienced during the past 10 years, and more 
particularly since the close of World War II. And 99 
per cent of all new business ‘‘starts’’ are firms employ- 
ing fewer than 50 people. That’s small business! 

Rather than for numbers of small business, the con- 
cern of interested agencies, groups, and individuals 
should be for quality of management of small business. 
That is the best insurance of the contribution and sur- 
vival of small business. To improve the quality of 
small business management, we must have education 
and training for small business—in our secondary 
schools, technical institutes, business colleges, junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities. We must have edu- 
eation and training in the purposes, principles, and 
techniques of small business management, including rec- 
ords and how to use them, on secondary and post-secon- 
dary levels, full-time and part-time, in residence and 
extension. To that purpose this article, with its limita- 
tions, is offered. 
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VOCATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS FOR 
SHORTHAND PUPILS* 


Contributed by Max W. Poulter and D. H. Sullivan, 4. G. 
Ogilvie High School, Hobart, Tasmania, Australia 


Teachers have long been aware of the great wastage 
of time due to failure by pupils to reach minimum 
standards in shorthand. Many boys and girls are ad- 
mitted to the classes who obviously lack the psycho- 
motor skills necessary for success. Interest is impor- 
tant, but a high level of specific ability is also needed; 
and as the authors of the tests used in the study report- 
ed here have said, 


The need for discovering a vocational aptitude test 
for those who propose to become shorthand writers 
has been appreciated by professional psychologists 
and by teachers of shorthand. ... It is realized that 
for many years students, who possessed very little 
aptitude for this work, have been trained as short- 
hand writers. The result has been much wastage in 
shorthand classes.1 


The attitude in the United States to prognostic test- 
ing is summed up well by Frank Dame thus: 


There are three major selection techniques which may 
be carried on in business education. The first has to 
do with prognostic testing. This technique is not, as 
yet, well developed and, considered by itself, is not 
sufficient. The recently developed Kuder Preference 
Record provides help in localizing general areas of 
interest which some teachers are using. The Hoke 
and Turse tests have been used in connection with 
predicting success in shorthand, but, in general, the 
relationship between test scores and achievement have 


*The experiment reported here is being carried out by the writer = 
is the supervisor of business subjects at Ogilvie High School and D. 
Sullivan, a member of the staff. 

1A. G. Caws and D. H. Smith, Vocational Aptitude Tests for Short- 
hand Students, London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
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been too low to warrant full acceptance of them for 
this purpose.” 


The Experiment 


The tests presented below were given at the beginning 
of 1947 to pupils commencing their study of shorthand 
at the Ogilvie High School, Hobart, Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia. The tests were devised at an educational insti- 
tute in London, England, during World War II. The 
authors claim a coefficient of correlation of .68 with a 
group of 250. 

The shorthand course is a three-year one and eertifi- 
cates in three grades are awarded on the following bases: 


A: 120 wpm, 4 minutes, 90 per cent common words, 
95 per cent accuracy. 

B: 100 wpm, 4 minutes, 90 percent common words, 
95 per cent accuracy. 

C: 80 wpm, 4 minutes, 90 per cent common words, 


95 per cent accuracy. 

Records of the pupils beginning shorthand in 1947 
are being kept during the three years of the study. Two 
groups were established, Group A and Group B. The 
groups are approximately equal in I. Q., but different 
textbooks are used. 

A number of textbooks have been prepared by the 
Pitman Publishing Company. Each of these books deals 
with the same principles, but they vary in difficulty, in 
approach, and in method of handling the subject. The 
chief textbooks are: The Modern Course, The Instructor, 
The Commercial Course, The New Course, The Students’ 
Review. Group A used The New Course and Group B 
used The Modern Course. 

The Vocational Aptitude Tests for Shorthand Stu- 
dents was used in the study to show the relationship of 
the results on the prognostic test and the success of the 
pupils at the end of the first and second years of a 
three-year period. Excerpts of this test devised by A. 

*J. Frank Dame, ‘There is an Adequate Selection, Guidance, Placement, 


and Follow-up Plan.” The National B 
XVIII:2 (December 1949), p. 58-9. _— Education Quarterty, 
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G. Caws and D. H. Smith are reproduced by permission 
of the Pitman Publishing Corporation. 


TEST la 


The following instructions should be given orally— 


Examiner 

‘‘T am going to give you a list of single words. These 
words are of two kinds— 

1. Those which contain leng vowels, e.g. mate, make ; 

2. Those which contain short vowels, e.g. mat, mut, 
met. 

‘‘Will you please write down the words you hear. 
Cut out all unnecessary letters. Do not spell the words 
as they should be written, but as they sound to you. 
When the words contain long vowels print those vowels 
in ‘capitals.’ ”’ 

Blackboard illustration— 

‘“‘mate’’ to be written as ‘‘m A t.’’ 
All other letters are to be written normally. 
Blackboard illustration— 

‘‘mat’’ to be written as ‘‘m a t.’’ 

Practice examples: meet, met, moat. 

The following words will be dictated by the examiner 
at the rate of 5 seconds to a word. Total time 4 minutes, 
10 seeonds— 

10. bet, cop, pick, man, home, bare, bean, tome, dip, 
Dane. 

20. set, fat, dim, wrote, beat, run, ways, lobe, dell, 
rate. 

30. writ, bait, sell, bud, hope, test, dim, John, done, 


tare. 


40. rip, sane, cope, Ben, duck, mock, lane, bear, her, 


meet. 
50. dumb, fate, toll, het, din, wade, rot, led, Sid, mut. 


TEST 1b 

Examiner 

‘*The next list of words is more difficult, but you must 
use the same method as in Test Ia, i.e., write the long 
vowels in capital letters. Cut out all unnecessary let- 
ters. I repeat that you should not spell the words as 
they are normally written but write them as they sound 
to you.”’ 

5. erase, shoeblack, neater, billow, here. 

10. parade, impede, groom, weaken, tough. 

15. unknown, betray, creditable, energy, wasted. 

20. London, defeat, locomotive, yesterday, probate. 

25. intake, painter, divinity, narrate, physical. 

These words will be dictated at the rate of 10 seconds 
to a word. Total time 4 minutes, 10 seconds. 


TEST 2a 
Instructions to Candidate 


In the following passage the correct letters in each 
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word have been replaced by the following letter in the 
alphabet, e.g. all ‘‘a’s’’ have been printed as ‘‘b’s,’’ 
all ‘‘m’s’’ as ‘‘n’s,’’ ete. The letter ‘‘z’’ does not occur 
at all in the original wording. You are to rewrite the 
passage in ordinary English, substituting the previous 
letter in the alphabet for the letters given in the passage. 
Time allowed, 314 minutes. 

‘*Vq, boe xjui nz xjgf up divsdi. Bu ojhiu up tvqqfs 
xjui nz vodmf Xjhiu, boe tp ipnf up qsbzfst boe up efe.’’ 
—(QFQZT’ EJBSZ.) 


TEST 2b 


Instructions to Candidate 

This test is similar to 2a. You are to re-write the 
passage as you have done in Test 2a, substituting the 
previous letter in the alphabet for the letters given in 
the passage. Time allowed, 8 minutes. 

ufsn ijhixbz dpnqsjtft bmm qpsujpot pg mboe 
pwfs xijdi fwfsz tvekfdu pg uif Dspxo ibt b sjhiu up 
qbtt. Uif sjhiu pg uif qvemjd po b ijhixbz jt uif sjhiu 
pg qbttjoh. Ufdiojdbmmz b nfnefs pg uif qvemjd dbo 
pomz kvtujgz qbttjoh bmpoh boe opu efjoh jo b ijhixbz.”’ 


TEST 3a 


The following shorthand signs represent the sound of 
the first consonant in the words annexed; you will notice 
that heavy sounds are written with thick strokes and 
light sounds with light strokes. 


\ ie in pier — _ as in cake 

\ ” beer ” gate 

| ” ” take 
1 ” ” date * 


You are allowed eight minutes to memorize these 
signs. 

During that time you can practise the signs freely 
on the sheet of paper provided. You will not be asked 
to hand in this practice paper. At the end of 8 minutes 
25 words will be read out to you at the rate of 4 seconds 
to a word. You should write down the shorthand sign 
for the first consonant in each word. 

Practice words: met, neat, pack, desk, bat. 


Note for Examiner 

The following words will be read out at the rate of 
4 seconds to a word— 

Pit, pale, boat, dab, dell, tail, top, go, bill, desk, Kate, 
make, bale, dig, note, tick, game, catch, took, cane, gale, 
cut, date, mat, goat. 
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TEST 3b 


Instructions to Candidate 


The following geometrical figures and other signs are 
to be copied by the candidate. Speed must be combined 
with accuracy. You will be allowed 7 minutes for this 
test and whilst you are urged to copy as many of the 
characters as possible, you must not sacrifice legibility 
to speed. 


XZA 
# 
+SOU Ue 
€ XZA 
Oe DIO low 


TEST 4 


Instructions to Examiner 


The following passage will be dictated to the candi- 
dates who will reproduce a longhand transcript, due 
regard being paid to handwriting, punctuation, and 
spelling. Five minutes will be allowed for the dictation 
of the test which comprises 123 words. 


Passage 
Dear Sir, 

I regret to disappoint you but we are quite unable 
to accommodate your family for the holidays. You 
will be sorry to hear that Alfred is ill. He partook of 
a meal of edible mussels last Wednesday and afterwards 
complained of biliousness. We suspected ptomaine 
poisoning—there is always a tendency to exaggerate or 
even misinterpret symptoms in such cases—and so sent 
for our medical practitioner. 


He immediately administered an emetic. Thanks to — 


his skilful attention our youngster is now recovering 
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satisfactorily. But the illness has placed a considerable 
strain on Mrs. Woodstock who must now avoid unneces- 
sary work. 
This letter however should not be disastrous: to your 
hopes of a holiday as I enclose two alternative addresses. 
Yours truly, 


Certain Changes May Be Desired 


The tests were designed for adults and certain changes 
are suggested. In Test 1, words like ‘‘bare,’’ ‘‘here,’’ 
(Continued on page 40) 


View 


BUSINESS ENGLISH IN PRACTICE 


Ralph S. Handy 
Bryant College 


This new workbook course is the most adaptable 
text available. Arrangement of material fits it 
either to a survey or an intensive course by means 
of a unique grading plan. Examine it now for 
the winter term! 


HOW TO USE YOUR TYPEWRITER 


Grossman-Parker- 


Friedman 


Here is the first Typist’s guide book! It correlates 
all the essential information hidden away in weighty 
texts! Teachers may now assign homework without 
preparing extra duplicated materials, and they 
may cut down blackboard demonstrations by 
referring students to the ample illustrations and 
clear descriptions in this essential guide! 


You will really like this book. Send for your ex- 
amination copy today. 


PITMAN 


2 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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DEVICES FOR ERROR ELIMINATION 


Contributed by Ruth Griffith, McKinley High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


ConTRIBUTOR’s Nore: If you are seeking scientific data concern- 
ing the prevention and cure of typewriting errors, don’t read this 
article. It isn’t intended to be scientific or scholarly. Instead I 
have jotted down a summary of some of the down-to-earth devices 
which I use in attempting to eliminate typewriting errors. Some 
pupils can’t be helped. But experience has shown that these ideas 
will often aid in producing more accurate typists. 


What can be done about errors in beginning type- 
writing classes? For the first month it is best to do 
nothing about them. The only reference to errors should 
be in the form of encouragement and assurance to over- 
anxious pupils that errors will take care of themselves 
as skill improves. This means that pupils do not hand 
in papers, that no grades are given this first month. 
After all, better results are obtained if grading is post- 
poned. Since papers could only be marked on the basis 
of errors, such marking would tend to impose the mental 
stumbling blocks incurred in the old perfect-copy meth- 
od. 

Some experts lead teachers to believe that the method 
of ignoring errors can be continued throughout the first 
semester. Some speakers claim that accuracy will take 
care of itself, that all we need to do is to teach speed. 
In my experience this has not been true. Something 
does have to be done about errors; they do not miracu- 
lously disappear. What then are some of the useful 
devices for error elimination ? 


Errors on Mixed Pairs of Letters 


After the keyboard has been learned many type- 
writing textbooks introduce remedial work, special drills 
for each letter of the alphabet. It would be a waste 
of time, mere busy work, to have all pupils practice all 
of these drills. Why should one spend time on the ‘‘d”’ 
drills when he makes few mistakes on that letter? 

Many errors fall into pairs, such as ‘‘r’’ and ‘‘t’’ 
confusion, interchanging ‘‘e’’ and ‘‘i’’ in many words, 
‘‘m’’ and ‘‘n’’ mistakes, ete. The first step in correcting 
such mistakes is to find the group or groups causing 
confusion. Some pupils already know their difficulties ; 
others are unaware of the errors which they make. In 
either case it is helpful to have pupils keep error charts 
for one week. Mimeograph an error chart which uses 
all the letters of the alphabet across the top, with a 
series of squares under each letter. For example, the 
chart reads, ‘‘in place of ‘u’ I struek _.... If, 
after a week of use, the squares under ‘‘u’’ have a num- 
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ber of ‘‘y’s’’ appearing, and the squares under ‘‘y’’ 


show a number of ‘‘u’s,’’ the pupil knows that he con- 
fuses ‘‘u’’ and ‘‘y’’ and that remedial work should be 
done on this pair. 

One word of caution should be given about such error 
charts. Don’t spend too much time on them. An 
analysis of errors during part of the period each day 
for a week will usually show the errors. Beyond that 
point the chart has little value. Usually nothing new 
will be learned by keeping it another week. The time 
should be spent on remedial drills and not on a statis- 
tical study of errors. Remedial drills should continue 
for at least two weeks. Later in the semester the whole 
procedure can profitably be repeated. Use a second 
chart, find the mixed pairs, and spend time on remedial 
drills. 


Transposition and Omission Errors 


Attention should be called to transposition errors, the 
type where ‘‘teh’’ is typed instead of ‘‘the.’’ Here 
research has proved that, in the majority of cases, these 
are reading errors rather than typewriting errors. The 
pupil is reading too far ahead of the point where he is 
typing. In most instances pupils who experience this 
difficulty are those who are rapid readers, those who 
have only two or three eye fixations per line. The un- 
fortunate thing is that the same type of reading as 
used in silent reading does not work in typewriting. 

The cure usually begins with an explanation of the 
cause of the error. Then the pupil makes a conscious 
effort to move his eyes only from word to word. This 
is a case of pulling the eye back to where the typing 
is going on, rather than letting it jump ahead. It is 
not easy for some pupils to correct this type of error. 
They must learn a new set of reading habits, applicable 
only to typing. Painstaking effort will be required to 
produce this change. 

Some rapid readers do not transpose letters; instead 
they forget spaces between words or they omit letters, 
such as typing ‘‘thse’’ for ‘‘these.’’ The remedy is the 
same as for transposed letters, extra effort to keep the 
eye on the word being typed. 

Teachers of typewriting are always confronted with 
the question of strike-overs. Even before the backspacer 
has been taught, some pupils will find it and use it to 
make strike-overs. Then is the time to do something 
about strike-overs. 

In most cases a simple statement that strike-overs are 
a lazy person’s method of correction is not enough. 
But some pupils do not learn by the mere announcement 
that strike-overs are not permitted in the typewriting 
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class. The teacher has the choice of giving an F grade 
or requiring that papers containing the strike-overs be 
retyped. One penalty is usually enough to cure the 
offender. In kindness to the pupil, the time for action 
is before the pupil gets the habit of making strike-overs. 
It is easier to prevent the establishment of this bad 
habit than it is to cure it. 


Errors on Timed Writings 


Errors of another type arise as soon as timed writings 
are introduced. It is true that pupils confuse and 
transpose letters in timed writings. More often, how- 
ever, they make chance errors arising from tension, 
from the too great desire to type accurately and rapidly. 
Even when we avoid the word ‘‘speed-tests,’’ pupils 
always seem to know the expression. That is the trou- 
ble; their difficulty arises because of their speed. 

Much has been written concerning the grading of 
timed writings. That is a subject in itself and can- 
not be discussed here. However, much tension is re- 
lieved in the first timed writings if rates are figured 
as correct words a minute instead of net rates. Here 
the penalty for an error is one instead of ten. Since 
errors are not so costly, pupils do not concentrate on 
them and thus they type more effectively and accurately. 

When pupils ‘‘blow-up,’’ they lose all sense of rhythm. 
Haste seems to be the chief objective and, as always, 
accomplishes nothing except errors and discouragement. 
One effective means of dealing with this ill-directed 
haste is the practice of timed writings to music. If 
records are available, start practice at a slow rate and 
gradually increase it. Have the pupils guess the rate 
used. They are always amazed at their rates when they 
type with rhythm. 

Another effective device is to have a minute or two 
of relaxation just before a timed writing. A preliminary 
practice having pupils typewrite first to music, then at 
their own rates, is helpful. After papers are ready, for- 
get typing for a minute. Suggest that the students just 
sit back in their chairs and visit; or stand up and relax. 
In some classes you might introduce some humor just 
before they start to ease the tension. Pupils like this 
innovation and all are relaxed when ready to start. 

During the last of the semester, a series of rewards 
and penalties has been found helpful. For example, in 
a six-minute writing you determine the net rates neces- 
sary for grades A, B, C, and D. If a pupil receives 
a grade of B but makes more than six errors, one error 
per minute, his grade becomes C instead of B. Lower 
the grade one rank for excessive errors. If, however, 
he does not make more than three errors, an error every 
other minute, his grade is A instead of B. The student’s 
grade is raised one rank for these accurate writings. 


This device has done more than any one single thing to - 


improve accuracy in timed writings. 
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Another device for error elimination is the use of 
certificates. For a long time I voiced opposition to 
certificates such as the one issued by UBEA for use 
with the Students Typewriting Tests. I voiced opposi- 
tion because I felt pupils would think they were childish 
and I feared they would tend to increase tension. Re- 
cent use of certificates proves that I was wrong. Most 
of my pupils are ‘‘crazy’’ to get a certificate. They 
know the standards. They realize that they must cut 
down their errors or the coveted piece of paper isn’t 
theirs. They ask for extra practice before and after 
school and an opportunity to try the timed writing 
again. Yes, certificates are a successful motivating 
force in producing accurate timed writings. 

Optional assignments, if properly employed, offer 
many possibilities for error reduction. For this pur- 
pose use some of the short paragraphs which appear 
in the textbooks. Points are given according to ac- 
curacy. For example, a perfect paragraph earns ten 
points while a paragraph with one error secures five 
points. Sometimes two extra points are given for each 
perfect line. 

An incentive may also be held out to the pupil by 
offering to raise a low grade one rank for a certain 
number of points earned. If the pupil earns more 
points it is possible to raise his grade two ranks. While 
the pupil is interested in raising his grade, the primary 
objective is to have him convince himself that he can 
type accurately. 


Contests 


Contests, as well as providing a little fun, often im- 
prove accuracy. They are most successful when the . 
class is divided into two teams. Various types are used, 
such as relay teams or airplane races. One advantage 
of class teams is that no individual scores are posted. 
Thus there is no embarrassment to the poor typist, the 
conscientious individual who doesn’t do well even when 
he tries hard. 

Last spring, my classes suggested ten extra points 
whenever an individual typed a perfect paper. They 
also requested penalties, five points if the error ran 
over one error per minute. The suggestion worked; I 
never had so many perfect papers. At the end of the 
month the losing team treated the winners (ice cream 
sticks). 

I wondered if my motivation wasn’t getting a bit 
low, when we reached the ‘‘treat’’ stage. I was en- 
couraged when a former pupil said, ‘‘I hear how much 
fun the typewriting class is having with its contest. 
Why didn’t we do that last year?’’ Perhaps we need 
more of that type of motivation. When I see the con- 
tests and prizes used with adults in business, I feel we 
should not apologize when we employ them with adoles- 
cents. 
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A SUGGESTED BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Contributed by Alpha Spitzer, Falls Church High School, 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Epiror’s Note: The management of the activity funds in the 
typical high school has reached the proportions of a small busi- 
ness. In some high schools such management may even approach 
that of a large business. In any event, the responsibility of 
school officials in accounting for activity funds is usually ac- 
knowledged and the business teacher is often delegated to either 
supervise or perform the duties necessary to provide adequate 
records of income and disbursements and prepare the periodical 
statements. 

It is hoped that the description of the accounting system of 
the Falls Church High School which is presented in this article 
will aid business teachers and school officials in the performance 
of similar duties. Often persons who have only an acquaintance- 
ship with accounting are called upon to establish and maintain 
a system of records for activity funds. For this reason, certain 
detailed procedures are presented. Other procedures are described 
in elementary bookkeeping and accounting textbooks. The sys- 
tem described here is illustrated with actual figures from the 
accounts of the Falls Church (Virginia) High School. 


The accounting system at Falls Church High School 
includes a two-column cash receipts journal, checkbook, 
activity fund ledger, petty-cash records, and appropriate 
office forms plus monthly and annual statements. Books 
of original entry are the two-column cash receipts jour- 
nal and the checkbook stub record which constitutes 
the cash payment record. ‘All entries are posted to the 
activity-fund ledger from which monthly reports are 
prepared. 


Monthly Records 


As soon as the monthly bank statement is received, 
the reports (Illustration 1) are prepared. Copies of 
the report are routed to all interested persons—especial- 
ly faculty sponsors and student treasurers. The initial 
step in preparing this report is to summarize the data 
from the cash ledger account. Thus to the beginning 
cash balance, the receipts for the month are added. If 
the total disbursements are deducted from this total, 
the current cash balance can be found. 

Next, a bank reconciliation is prepared which concurs 
with the current cash balance. The third step involves 
preparation of a trial balance of each activity account 
for the month. This shows who is responsible for re- 
ceiving and disbursing the funds and the condition of 
each account. Each organization treasurer compares his 
records with the report. Where differences exist, errors 
must be found and corrected. For example, the trea- 
surer of the Student Council turns to this report to 
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verify information on the status of the Student Coun- 
cil’s funds. Finally, the accounts are balanced and ruled. 
New balances are carried forward to the next month. 


ILLUSTRATION 1 


CHurcH HigH ScHOOL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT For THe MontuH Or Marcu 1950 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Payments: 


Cash “on “hand; March 1 $ 7,889.62 
Receipts for Month 4,458.31 

Total 12,347.93 
Disbursements for month —........ 4,898.20 


Balance $ 7,449.73 


Reconciliation of the Bank Statement: 


Falls Chureh Bank, March 31, 1950 __-_-...--..-.... $ 7,612.28 
Less, outstanding checks 
#3902 $ 25.75 
3903 6.25 
3927 78.00 
3944 431.09 
3946 6.80 
3947 6.00 
3948 14.25 
568.14 
Gerneet choeckstub balance 7,044.14 
Excluding outstanding deposits 
March 30 93.90 
31 211.69 
305.59 


$ 7,449.73 


TRIAL BALANCE 


Accounts and Balances: 
Debit Credit 


General Office Accounts 


Cash $7,449.73 

Petty Cash 50.00 

Administration 349.16 

Cokes _.. 236.85 
343.90 
Faculty Fund _...... 8.65 
Fence 91.61 
General School Fund — 1,374.36 
Magazine Sales ___.. 2,320.38 
Milk 485.41 
Newspaper 141.45 
School Supplies 194.06 
Taxes 106.61 
Yearbook 502.49 

Departments 

Athletics 491.96 
Intramural A.A. 131.00 
Band 103.32 
Home Economics 104.81 
Latin 15.00 
Shop 7.76 
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Accounts and Balances Debit Credit 

County Fees 
Library 227.43 
Lockers 404.76 
Non Consumable Fund __...-------------.-. 137.20 
Textbook Rental 1,013.93 
Textbook Sales 301.80 

Classes 
Class of 1950 135.69 
Class of 1951 281.09 
Class of 1952 162.09 

Clubs 
Art Club 12.49 
Artyping 1.00 
Dramatics 13.00 
Folk Dance 
20.46 
Glee Club 9.00 
Honor Society 18.97 
Junior Hi-Y 7.40 
Pep Club 10.35 
Photography 17.65 
A. 223.10 
Senior Hi-Y 14.00 
Spanish 89.91 


$8,870.58 $8,870.58 


Daily Records 

All cash received is deposited and all disbursements 
are made by check. A petty cash fund is used for small 
payments. Student treasurers or faculty sponsors may 
deposit money at the school office at any time during the 
day. The cashier (school secretary) verifies the amount 
and prepares a duplicate deposit slip as shown in 
Illustration 2. At the end of the day, after the secre- 
tary proves the total cash received with copies of the 
deposit slips, she stores the money in the school safe. 
On the following morning, the preceding day’s receipts 
are deposited in a local bank. This transaction is re- 
corded in a two-column cash journal debiting the total 
to cash and crediting the amount of each activity ac- 
count. 


ILLUSTRATION 2 


CHurcH HigH ScHOOL 


Deposit SLIP DATE 
Account: 
Currency 
Checks 
Total 


Payments are made by check and posted from the 
check stubs directly to the ledger. A trial balance is 
taken and errors are corrected after each week’s post- 
ing. Since posting usually takes the most time, an 
adding machine tape of all figures posted, totals and 
account balances is kept to check back for errors. 

A transfer slip as shown in Illustration 3 is used for 
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changing amounts from one account to another in the 
ledger. 


ILLUSTRATION 3 
CHurcH ScHOOL 


FINANCIAL MEMO DATE 
Internal Transfer No. 
Please transter from the 
account to the account for the following 
reason 
Transferring sponsor Receiving Sponsor 


Principal 


A check requisition slip (Illustration 4) is used by 
the faculty sponsors to authorize payments from their 
accounts. The principal also authorizes the payments 
and signs the checks. 


ILLUSTRATION 4 


CHurcH HigH ScHooL 

CHECK REQUISITION 
Please issue check to: 
Check No. Authorized by: 


The petty cash fund established at fifty dollars is 
used for paying small amounts for which it is not 
desirable to write checks. When an expenditure is 
made from the petty cash fund, a written memo is 
made of the amount and the reason for the outlay. 
The sum of these memos and the remaining cash always 
equal the original fifty dollars in the petty cash fund. 

Annual reports consist of the State Board of Edu- 
cation forms and a County financial report. As a rule, 
special forms should be used to furnish information 
necessary for these annual reports. A worksheet of 
monthly account totals is made to secure totals for the 
year. The sheet contains beginning balances, total 
debits, total credits, and ending balances. 

An auditor is employed to examine points such as 
authorization of each payment by at least three per- 
sons, deposit of all cash that is received, reconciliation 
of the bank statement and supporting vouchers for de- 
posit and withdrawals by the various funds. Cashiers 
who handle large amounts of money are bonded for 
protection against loss. 

Activities in connection with accounting for school 
funds provide an opportunity for student experiences 
that develop desirable citizenship qualities and voca- 
tional competence. Student assistance and participation 
in accounting for activity funds is to be encouraged 
but not without careful selection, close supervision, and 
a carefully designed system which provides for controls 
and verification by the business teacher. And, too, the 
bookkeeping and accounting class is made more in- 
teresting and realistic when the procedures used and 
the results obtained in accounting for activity funds 
are drawn upon in the classroom presentation. 
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TEACHING AIDS ON FAMILY SECURITY 


Contributed by Educational Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, New York 


An integrated series of teaching aids planned by 
business for use in classroom teaching, with no propa- 
ganda eulogizing a particular firm—this is the kind of 
material teachers have been hoping business would 
supply to help them in their efforts to use live auxiliary 
learning materials.! 

The following annotated list of teaching materials on 
life insurance is summarized from the catalog, Teaching 
Aids on Family Security,’ published by the Education 
Division of the Institute of Life Insurance. All the 
aids listed were prepared by the Institute for use by 
teachers or students, as indicated by the following ex- 
cerpts from the preface of the catalog: ‘‘In keeping 
with the growing emphasis on education for home and 
family life, the booklets, charts, and films described in 
this catalog have been prepared to assist you in teaching 
the elements of Family Security involving Life Insur- 
ance and Money Management. Each of the materials 
listed has been designed for a specific use in answer to 
requests from students, teachers, and school authorities. 
. . . Whenever possible, teaching materials are offered 
free of charge. When some charge is necessary, items 
are offered either at or below actual cost.’’ 


Handbook of Life Insurance by R. Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur 
C. Daniels of the Institute of Life Insurance. Brief text or 
reference book for life insurance study units. Primarily for high 
school, may be used in colleges and adult education programs. 
It tells how life insurance started and how it operates. Various 
types of policies, information and suggestions on how to buy 
life insurance and how to use it to meet changing needs are 
covered in a clear, concise manner. (Revised 1949; 72 pp.; 
illustrated; paper bound.) Price: 10¢ each. 


Life Insurance Study Guide and Workbook. This workbook 
is to be used with the Handbook of Life Insurance. Contains 
an actual mortality table, typical life insurance application forms 
and a specimen policy contract. Reasonable quantities on re- 
quest with orders for the Handbook. 


Quiz questions. A set of quiz questions based on the Handbook 
of Life Insurance. With answers for instructors’ use. Single 
copy free upon request with each order for the Handbook. 


1See Modern Teaching Aids Service, BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM, 
April, 1950, for a description of a somewhat similar packet of teaching 
aids on banking. 

2This catalog, available to teachers upon request, also contains order 
—— a list of libraries from which the films described may be 
obtained. 
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Wall chart. ‘‘History of 10,000 Life Insurance Policy-holders.’’ 
Adapted from the center-spread illustration of the Handbook 
of Life Insurance. Price: 25¢e each. One chart free to a teacher 
upon request with an order for 20 or more copies of the Hand- 
book of Life Insurance. 


The Man Who Runs Interference. Colored ‘‘comic’’ booklet 
about two college chums, one of whom becomes a civil engineer 
and the other a life insurance agent. Accompanied by a teacher’s 
manual (see below). (16 pp.) Reasonable quantities to teachers 
without charge. 


A Teacher’s Source Unit in Life Insurance by Professor Harvey 
W. Zorbaugh, New York University, and Katherine H. Hutchin- 
son, University of Pittsburgh. Designed to aid teachers in pre- 
senting instructional unit on life insurance. Accompanies the 
comie booklet, The Man Who Runs Interference. 


Teacher’s Instruction Kit. Contains one each of the above items. 
A complete study unit on life insurance in one package. One 
kit without charge to a teacher on request. Additional kits: 
40e each. 


The Story of Life Insurance. Explains briefly the origin of life 
insurance, basic operation of the life insurance plan, the various 
types of policies and their uses. On junior high level. (16 pp., 
illustrated.) Reasonable quantities without charge. 


A Date with Your Future. This booklet discusses the individual 
and family use of life insurance from the point of view of teen- 
age girls. One section has ease studies. (1949, 28 pp., illus- 
trated.) One copy free to a teacher on request. Additional 
copies: 10¢ each. 


What’s In Your Life Insurance Policy? Describes in non-tech- 
nical terms the provisions, benefits and privileges contained in 
a typical life insurance contract. (Revised 1949; 20 pp., illus- 
trated.) Reasonable quantities without charge. 


Farm Women Asked Us. <A non-technical discussion in question 
and answer form of life insurance as used by farm families. 
(32 pp., illustrated.) Reasonable quantities without charge to 
rural groups. 


The Search for Security (booklet). Based on the motion picture 
of the same title, this booklet tells how life insurance has de- 
veloped as a natural part of man’s search for economic security. 
For use in connection with film or without. (16 pp., illustrated.) 
Reasonable quantities without charge. 


The 1949 Life Insurance Fact Book. An annual source book for 
important life insurance statistics and other interesting informa- 
tion about the business. Excellent reference book for teachers 
and students. (96 pp., illustrated.) One copy without charge 
to a teacher or a library. Additional copies 25¢ each. 


But Definitely. A one-act playlet for high schools by Berton 
Braley. Shows how life insurance fits into our social and eco- 
nomic life. (About 20 minutes) Eleven copies supplied without 
charge (one for each member of the east and the dramatie coach.) 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THE MID-CENTURY BUSINESS SHOW 


Contributed by James R. Meehan, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education, Hunter College, New York 
City 


The National Business Show opened to capacity 
crowds at Grand Central Palace in New York City on 
October 23, 1950. During the week over one hun- 
dred thousand people attended the ‘‘Mid-Century Mark 
of Progress’? show sponsored by the Office Executives 
Association of New York in collaboration with nine other 
personnel and management associations. 

A most interesting feature of the show was the dem- 
onstrated evidences of greater co-operation between office 
managers and business educators. Prominent space on 
the main floor was given over to demonstration class- 
rooms in office practice and typewriting. Both class- 
rooms were equipped with modern office machines and 
office furniture supplied by the exhibitors. 

The typewriting classroom layout and equipment were 
all that a good teacher of typewriting longs for and sel- 
dom gets. The room had an acoustical board ceiling, 
flush fluorescent lighting fixtures, an asphalt tile floor, 
green plastic chalkboards, cork bulletin boards with alu- 
minum frames, and built-in supply cabinets. The walls 
were painted light green. The equipment consisted of 
thirty-one standard typewriters, thirty single pedestal 
fixed-bed metal typewriting desks, thirty aluminum pos- 
ture chairs with rubber cushion seats for the students, 
with a demonstration stand, and a double-pedestal ex- 
ecutive type desk for the teacher. 

At the show, the office managers had numerous oppor- 
tunities to observe the classes in operation. The after- 
noon classes were staffed by students from Julia Rich- 
mond and Central Commercial High Schools of New 
York City. Students from New York University and 
Hunter College made up the evening classes. Reports 
and comments from the office executives showed that 
they were most favorably impressed with the progressive 
methods used by the teachers, the co-operative attitude 
of the students, and their ability to operate the most 
modern office equipmen. The office practice classes were 
taught by Don Costlow of Freeport High School, An- 
thony Lanza of New York University, William R. Pase- 
wark of New York University, William S. Sakson of 
Hunter College, and Edward Tutak of New York Uni- 
versity. The demonstration lessons in typewriting were 
given by Margaret M. Kane of Hunter College, Helen 
Horton of Central Commercial High School, and Doro- 
thy Stricks of Julia Richmond High School. 
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Classes were held each day in the model office classroom which 
was presented as an educational feature at the 1950 National 
Business Show in New York City. 


The panel discussion of ‘‘Education, Business and 
Youth’’ held on Thursday evening, October 26, before 
an audience of more than five hundred persons was an- 
other evidence of co-operation between business and bus- 
iness education. Dean Peter L. Agnew of New York 
University served as moderator. The panel members 
from business were E. H. Conarroe, Associate Manager, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ; James Connelly, 
Personnel Director, General Bronze Corporation; Ernest 
de la Ossa, Director of Personnel, National Broadcasting 
Company; and Harold Oliver, Director of Personnel, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Representing 
education on the panel were William Jansen, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the City of New York; Lloyd Ja- 
cobs, State Supervisor of Distributive Education for the 
State of New Jersey ; Coleman L. Maze, Chairman of the 
Department of Management at New York University, 
and James R. Meehan of Hunter College. 

The panel discussion centered around the attitudes 
and abilities of beginning office workers and the mutual 
responsibility of the business educator and the employer 
in the further development of proper attitudes and a 
higher degree of competency. 

One of the unique features of the 1950 business show 
was the first public viewing of Vericolor, a color televi- 
sion system developed by Remington Rand for commer- 
cial and industrial use. Visitors had the opportunity to 
see the demonstration as it was being telecast by the 
Columbia Broadeasting System or to view it as it was 
being received on the television sets in the Remington 
Rand exhibit quarters. Another new office device making 
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its debut at the mid-century show was the newly devel- 
oped product of the Times Facsimile Corporation. This 
machine cuts mimeograph stencils by a copying process, 
utilizing the principles of wire-photo. It should prove to 
be ideal for making stencil copies of illustrations and 
business forms. 

Dean Agnew acted as chairman of the Business Edu- 
cation Advisory Council and in that capacity he con- 
tributed immeasurably to the careful planning and 
smooth operation of the entire show. For next year’s 
show it is. planned to include a demonstration of an 
office testing program as well as the demonstration 
classroom since so much interest was shown in the actual 
classroom situation. 


Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 32) 


Careers in Life Insurance 
Careers for Youth in Life Insurance. A careful analysis of 
many career possibilities in various phases of life insurance. 
This book is designed primarily for use by high school and 
college students and vocational counselors. Two copies without 
charge to a teacher or a library. Additional copies: 25¢ each. 
(Revised 1949; 72 pp., illustrated.) 


A Career in Life Insurance Sales and Service. A booklet de- 
signed to give high school and college students information about 
career opportunities in the field of life insurance sales and ser- 
vice. (Revised 1948; 16 pp., illustrated.) Two copies without 
charge to a teacher or a library. Additional copies 5¢ each. 


Family Finance 

Plan Your Family Spending for Happiness by Elsie Stapleton. 
A philosophy of family budgeting with case histories. Supple- 
mentary information for study units on money management. (20 
pp., illustrated.) Reasonable quantities without charge. 

A Discussion of Family Budgets. How they’re made and how 
they work. (11 pp.) One copy to a teacher without charge. 

A Discussion of Family Security. It tells how American fami- 
lies use life insurance and other means for creating financial 
security. (21 pp.) One copy to a teacher without charge. 
Family Money Manager. A guide to help the family in money 
management consisting of four steps in working out a family 
budget. (6 page folder.) Reasonable quantities without charge. 


Motion Pictures 
For Some Must Watch, 28 minutes. A picture of real people 
reenacting events which they actually experienced where the 
events took place. Throughout the film there is Jack Sutton, life 
insurance agent, who helps the people whose story is told. For 
adult audiences or high school assembly programs. Julien Bryan 
International Film Foundation. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ARE YOU A GOOD TEACHER OF BASIC 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS? 


Contributed by Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Are you a good teacher of the basic business subjects? 
Your first answer may be a positive one. On the other 
hand, you may answer negatively. But don’t be too 
sure! Your answer may be a correct one or it may not 
be. The purpose of this article is to help you discover 
a true answer. 

You will need a pencil to help you find the answer 
as you are expected to check yes and no responses to 
a series of questions concerning your activities in the 
basic business area. Get your pencil right now before 
vou read the next paragraph. 

Now that you have your pencil, there is only one 
more factor to consider before you begin. Check the 
answers to the questions honestly and truthfully. Don’t 
be too modest, but don’t favor yourself either. Your 
own considered and honest answers will tend to give 
you an adequate basis upon which to decide whether 
or not you are a good teacher of basic business subjects. 


1. Do you really believe that basic business education is of 
value to high school students? (Yes....; No...) 


2. Have you tried to improve the program of basie business 
education in your school in the last three years (or have you been 


moving along in a rut)? 

3. Have you had adequate training to teach those phases of 
basie business subjects in which you specialize? (Yes; 
) 


4. Have you tried to secure adequate training to teach those 
phases of basic business education in which you specialize? 


5. Do you read the literature of basic business education 
regularly and systematically? (Yes ) 


6. Is the subject matter you teach presented in such a way 
as to have real value to your students now or in the future? 


7. Do you enable your students to know and use the business 


agencies in your community? (Yes_..; No... ) 

8. Do you use the basic business subjects as a means of de- 
veloping ethical standards of business behavior? (Yes F 
) 


9. Do you use the basic business subjects to develop business 
aspects of citizenship? (Yes... ) 

10. After finishing the courses you teach, do your students have 
a reasonable degree of economic intelligence in the business as- 
pects of individual and social life? (Yes. ) 


11. Do your students collect materials from government and 
business which will enable them to become more economically 
literate? ) 
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12. Do your students use the library and its materials? 


13. Do you emphasize current business events that apply to 
the subject areas you teach? 


14. Do you provide a bulletin board and do you have your 
students use it? (Yes. ) 


15. Are individual reports required of your students? 
INO= 


16. Do you have your students work in committees and re- 
port back to the whole class? (Yes. ree ) 


17. Do you take your class on field trips? (Yes. Nose. ) 


18. Do you plan for field trips before they are taken and 
follow up on learning after they have been completed? (Yes —... 3 


20. Do you have an adequate plan for the use of notebooks? 
(Mest. ) 
(Continued on page 39) 


An Effective Combination 
for Classes in Business Law 


Essentials of Business Law, Third Edition 
By Getz, Kanzer and Gerstenberg 


Approaching the subject by means of the student’s daily 
activities involving problems of law, this text covers all 
phases of business law. 

Published 1947 455 pages cloth beund 6” x 9” 


Workbook for Essentials of Business Law 
By Wagner 
For use with ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, Third 


Edition, or any current text on business law, this workbook 
provides a complete variety of assignment and test material. 
Published 1949 160 pages paper cover 844” x 11” 


Send for your examination copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70Fitth ave., New York 11 
Publishers of THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 
Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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FORUM SALESMANSHIP SAVINGS BANK 
Contributed by Willard M. Thompson, Assistant Profes- 


sor of Business Administration, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, of Sacramento, California. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Thompson is the cashier for ‘‘ The Salesman- 
ship Savings Bank.’’ Forum readers are invited to become de- 
positors and share in the gains to be withdrawn from each issue. 


The deposit for this month comes from E. John Gra- 
doni, Sales and Advertising Instructor, New York State 
Agriculture and Technical Institute at Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, New York. 


Problem: 

A distributive education teacher-coordinator recently 
asked, ‘‘By what methods can I develop wider commu- 
nity interest in the co-op program’’? 


Answer: 

Mr. Gradoni, while coordinator at Whitesboro, New 
York, discovered that increased community interest in a 
retail co-op program can be developed through home- 
made movies of co-op students at work in local stores. 

He took a movie camera into cooperating stores and 
photographed students as they served customers and 
performed their other duties on the job. Then he care- 
fully edited the reels so that the film presented an inter- 
esting chronicle of the local program. 

He discovered that the value of such movies as a 
means of developing community interest is probably un- 
equaled because of their personal interest to a large 
number of local people. The films were shown repeated- 
ly to community groups composed of parents and busi- 
nessmen, civic and social groups, as well as prospective 
distributive students. 

By means of these movies, the businessmen of Whites- 
boro and vicinity were made more aware of the existing 
co-op program and, because of the strong human-inter- 
est appeal, as well as the untold amount of free publicity 
which the films afforded, many merchants weré encour- 
aged to strengthen their support of distributive educa- 
tion by offering greater employment opportunities to 
students. 

Parents, influenced in part by movies of their own 
children and children whom they know, increased their 
support by encouraging their young people to consider 
the co-op program as an area for specialization in their 
high school training. 

Co-op students, because they were accorded a degree 
of recognition not readily granted to other students, 
demonstrated renewed interest and pride in being mem- 
bers of the distributive occupations class. 
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Mr. Gradoni also used the film for instructional pur- 
poses. Through motion pictures as through no other 
medium, it is possible for the teacher to show the student 
how others see him. Students can thereby instantly see 
the shortcomings of their postures, clothing, facial ex- 
pressions and gestures and often act to correct such 
shortcomings without further discussion or comment. 


Motivated by the success Gradoni achieved in his 
classes and the favorable reaction to this teaching de- 
vice by the student body in general, other faculty mem- 
bers were anxious and extremely willing to learn how 
the camera might play as an effective role in their par- 
ticular classroom learning situations. Such intra-fac- 
ulty interest and cooperation inevitably makes for a 
more effective and efficient school organization. 

How much did it cost Mr. Gradoni to execute this 
novel idea? It cost him nothing but a little time and 
some ingenuity. 

Where did he get the necessary equipment? With the 
aid of a local photographic equipment salesman, he ob- 
tained a 16-mm. camera and other necessary materials on 
an ‘‘indefinite’’ loan basis, and the school paid for the 
film. Later, after Gradoni had established the practica- 
bility and merit of his idea, the school administration 
volunteered to purchase all the necessary equipment and 
supplies to carry out the project year after year. 


Principles involved: 
1. Public relations projects move easily when they 
are based on strong human interest appeals. 


2. Prove that you really need equipment to facilitate 
your instruction toward better student learning before 
you ask your administration to buy it. 


3. Teaching techniques and devices created and test- 
ed in cooperative classes may be readily adapted for use 
in other subject matter areas with considerable advan- 
tage. 


Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 34) 


Life Insurance Occupations, 10 minutes. A vocational guide 
film describing career opportunities in life insurance in home 
offices. It outlines qualifications for the various positions and 
gives a brief description of home office operations. For high 
school and college vocational guidance programs. Study guide 
available on request from Institute of Life Insurance. Vocational 
Guidance Films, Ine., 1948. 


Sharing Economic Risks, 10 minutes. Explains the nature of 
economic risks, many of which we face in our daily lives. Shows 
how families use insurance to protect themselves from loss resuit- 
ing from risks. Teaching film for classrooms. Study guide avail- 
able on request. Coronet Instructional Films. 
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INTERPRETING STANDARDS TO PUPILS 


Contributed by Charles B. Hicks, Director, Secretarial 
Program, College of Commerce, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Our efforts as business teachers in the development of 
standards are directed primarily toward one goal: bet- 
ter preparation of our pupils for work. By research and 
cooperation with business, we have been developing and 
will continue to develop valid standards for office work. 
A final step is necessary, however, before our work can 
be successful. It is interpretation of business standards 
to our pupils. Such interpretation involves four ele- 
ments. 

First, we must teach pupils the meaning of the words 
standard and standardization. A standard is a model, 
eriterion, or rule for measuring. It is established by 
authority, custom, or general consent. It is based on 
scientific study. Standardization is the process of deter- 
mining such a model, criterion, or rule. We cannot as- 
sume that pupils know what we are talking about when 
we mention standards and standardization. These words 
are new ones to high school pupils and must be inter- 
preted to them. 

Second, we must teach our pupils the importance of 
standards and standardization. Mass production, inter- 
changeability of parts, and in fact the amazing phe- 
nomenon of American industrial progress would be im- 
possible without standards and standardization in indus- 
try. Pupils should realize that standards permeate the 
entire industrial scene, including [1] environmental 
standards, such as lighting conditions and equipment; 
[2] standard weights and measures for products and 
services; [3] performance standards; and [4] personnel 
standards. High school pupils preparing for office work 
are most interested in those performance standards 
which constitute satisfactory accomplishment, such as 
performance standards on office machines and perform- 
ance standards for doing various office tasks. They are 
also interested in personnel standards, such as those at- 
tributes of personality necessary for job success. 

Third, we must teach our pupils how standards are de- 
termined in industry. An explanation of three major 
steps will give our pupils a basic understanding of the 
development of standards. These steps are job analysis, 
motion study, and time study. 

The function of job analysis is that of critically ex- 
amining the component parts of a job in order to deter- 
mine all the operations and duties of each job. Because 
we cannot set one overall standard for a job, we must 
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consider the elements of each job—the basic operations 
and duties. These basic operations and duties are in 
most cases measurable and standards can be determined. 

After the job analysis has been made, the operations 
and duties are subjected to motion study. Motion study 
is a study of the movements made by the operator. The 
ultimate aim of motion study is that of eliminating un- 
necessary movements. A standard based on unnecessary 
movements is not a satisfactory standard at all. Such 
a standard is analogous to conducting a timed writing at 
the typewriter while asking the typist to fold his hands 
after each word is typed. An effective standard is based 
on necessary motions only, just as our teaching should 
be directed toward eliminating unnecessary motions. 

The final step is time study. The task of time study 
is that of making a record of the time required for an 
operation. Time and motion study are not the same. 
Motion study determines necessary movements. Time 
study times these movements. 

Fourth, we must teach our pupils what standards ex- 
ist for particular jobs in a community. In addition, we 
should explain that standards will vary from commu- 
nity to community, that they will vary from business 
to business, that they will vary depending on the labor 
market, and that they are not always well-formulated 
by every employer. 


How Should We Provide This Information? 


The meaning and importance of standards can be 
brought out by pupil discussion of thought-provoking 
questions, such as ‘‘What does the word ‘standard’ 


mean to you?’’ ‘‘How many examples of standards can 
vou list?’’ ‘‘Of what significance are standards in 
business?’’ ‘‘Of what significance are standards to 


you so far as obtaining a job is concerned?’’ Such 
questions should be assigned in advance to give pupils 
an opportunity to think about them and to be ready to 
participate in an intelligent and lively discussion. 

The methods used in developing standards can best be 
taught by the use of visual aids. No person should begin 
working in an office without being familiar with motion 
and time study, without developing a questioning atti- 
tude which always seeks the best way of doing things. 
Several good films are available in this field, such as 
Motion and Time Study, Motion Study Principles, Mo- 
tion Study Applications, Principles of Motion Econ- 
omy. All of these films were produced at the University 
of Iowa. 

The determination of the actual standards existing in 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Elementary Economics, by Leland J. Gor- 
don, American Book Company, 1950, 
576 pages. 


WHETHER or not you teach economics, 
as a consumer-citizen, you may wish to re- 
fresh your knowledge of the principles of 
social science to help you understand bet- 
ter the economic problems of our day and 
to serve as a background for any business 
subject you may teach. 

To recollect, you would want to review 
the subject as it is done by Dr. Gordon, who 
uses the consumer’s point of view. He ana- 
lyzes your wants and why you want them. 
It is amazing how he intertwines economic 
principles with a discussion of man’s need 
for milk and other products, and the signi- 
ficance of the demand to retailers, whole- 
salers, processors and foreign suppliers. 

Other satisfactions for consumers are the 
purchase and sale of shelter, operating the 
house, buying clothing, recreation, the fam- 
ily ear, keeping the family well, and buying 
recreation; each of these in turn sets its 
price by demand and supply. Other sup- 
plementary services wanted by the consumer 
are supplied by government, banks, trans- 
portation and communication companies. A 
discussion of sources of income such as 
wages, interest, rent and profits, which 
necessarily involve special problems of in- 
security, irregularity and inequality, com- 
plete the explanation of consumer economic 
problems. 

The format page of two columns is only 
an indication of how progressive this book 
is. Dr. Gordon has always led the field 
in consumer economies, and this, his latest 
book with facts, description, illustrations, 
principles, and interpretations, is not a 
eonsumer book in the usual sense, but an 
economies book in which a consumer may 
understand economic theory. 


Personal Finance, by John A. Leavitt and 
Carl O. Hanson, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1950, 374 pages, $3.50. 


TYPICAL of other books by this same or 
similar: name, the main areas covered are 
budgeting, consumer credit, banking, in- 
vestments, insurance, home ownership, taxa- 
tion and consumer law. Actually the twenty 
chapters divide these personal finance topics 
into smaller units for better study. 

Beginning with a definite consumer ap- 
proach in its first chapter, each one that 
follows is written to be of general useful- 
ness to the college student who definitely 
needs to study his own business problems 
whether he will be a business major or a 
future scientist. 
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Clearly and simply written, it may serve 
only as a point of departure for the stu- 
dent who must be well and thoroughly in- 
formed. The problems at the end of each 
chapter are well-chosen and undoubtedly 
have served as a basis for classroom dis- 
cussions by the authors at Ohio University. 


Counseling Adolescents, by Shirley A. Ham- 
rin and Blanche B. Paulson, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1950, 371 pages, 
$3.50. 


TO COUNSEL, one must first understand 
the psychological concepts of motives and 
adjustments of people in general, then the 
special tasks and problems besetting ado- 
lescents, followed by the various phases of 
the counseling process and how they occur 
in the interview situation. The authors dis- 
cuss these topics in their natural sequence. 


Lest the reader supposes that this is an 
overpowering text, he will be surprised that 
the experiences of fictitious Miss Crandon 
and Mr. Erlandson remind him of his 
own teaching problems. With pages of 
conversation, he will forget he is reading a 
guidance book and may think that a school 
play has mysteriously appeared in_ his 
hands. 

The business teacher will be especially 
interested in the chapters on counseling 
youth in educational areas, in vocational 
areas, and in emotional areas. 


A Guide for Instruction in Business Educa- 
tion, Edited by Lucy R. Foster, Minnesota 
State Department of Education, 1950, 
231 pages. 


THE COMMITTEE on Business Education 
for Minnesota states clearly that this bul- 
letin is a guide for business curriculums in 
that state and not a blue print. After the 
steps and preparation of curriculum con- 
struction are discussed, the business cur- 
riculum is analyzed as to aims, scope, se- 
quence, and time allotments. 

The bulk of the bulletin is devoted to pre- 
pared units on three divisions of business 
education: [1] Business Education for 
Everyday Living [2] Business Skills for 
Personal Use [3] Vocational Business Edu- 
eation with its three psrts—distribution, 
recordkeeping, and communicating occupa- 
tions. : 

Each of the twenty-six units contains ob- 
jectives, suggested activities, evaluation 
procedures, suggestions for the teacher, and 
references. The activities are numerous 
and practical, while the evaluation sugges- 
tions should prove helpful. 


HYLA SNIDER, Editor 
GLADYS BAHR, Associate Editor 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mathematics for Finance and Accounting, 
by J. B. Coleman and William O. Rog- 
ers, Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1949, 
310 pages, $4.00. 


THIS PRESENTATION of theory and 
methods of finance contains abundant ex- 
ercise material dealing with the computa- 
tion of logarithms, simple and compound 
interest, annuities, bonds, and insurance. 
The discussions are well-organized and 
concise, the derivations of formulas clear, 
and the vocabulary well-defined and used 
with precision. 


Essentials of Cost Accounting, by John G. 
Blocker, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
(Second edition), 1950, 441 pages, $6.00. 


THE MATERIAL of this one-semester 
textbook on the college level defines the 
terminology peculiar to cost accounting, 
describes the various aspects of cost-ac- 
counting techniques, and shows how these 
are applied in the administration of the 
various functional divisions of an organi- 
zation. State and federal regulations con- 
cerning taxes and other forms of with- 
holdings are given. 


Teaching Devices in Consumer Education, 
by Bruce I. Blackstone, Monograph, 
Alpha Tau Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, 1949, 11 pages. 


THE CONSUMER education teacher will 
want to read the complete study (94 pages) 
which may be borrowed by Library Loan. 
The published report is a brief summary 
of the findings. 


A Guide to Profitable Investment, by Har- 
old B. Gruyer, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1950, 119 pages, $2.00. 


Basie business students will wish to ana- 
lyze the sum and substance—twelve simple 
but basie rules for profitable investments. 


The U. S. Book Exchange has available 
McKinsey’s “Accounting Principles,” which 
was used during World War II as a train- 
ing manual for the Armed Services. Copies 
are now available to schools and school 
libraries at the cost of handling (10c 
each), plus mailing charges. Requests 
should be directed to the U. S. Book Ex- 
change, c/o Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and should include title 
and number desired. 
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ELEMENTARY COURSE 


BOSTON 
DALLAS | 


_ TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 


NEW YORK II 


By F. A. ELWELL, V. E. BREIDENBAUGH, and 
A. G. LINS. This interesting new book features short 
study units followed by immediate practice work. All 
bookkeeping procedures are broken down into short, 
clear-cut steps, each with an abundance of exercises 
which allow the student to apply what he has learned. 
Script forms in three colors illustrate each procedure. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting is a completely mod- 
ern course, written in terms of today’s methods and 
problems. The bookkeeping cycle is introduced early, 
repeated frequently; there is a comprehensive treat- 
ment of tax and pay-roll records; debit and credit, 
account classification and multi-columnar journals 
are emphasized. Workbook, Timesavers, achievement 
and semester test and Teachers’ Manual available. 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 


COLUMBUS 16 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 35) 


21. Do you really try to bring your illustrations within the 
scope of the high school students’ understanding? (Yes... 


22. Do you use the demonstration as a device to teach basic 
business subject matter? (Yes. ) 

23. Do you allow your students to have a choice in the selec- 
tion and organization of the subject matter to be taught in the 
basic business class? (Yes. INO ) 

24. Do you eall in outsiders to talk to your students about 
the topics being studied in the basic business class? (Yes... : 
) 

25. Do you make the future needs of adult life seem im- 
portant to your students and as real as their present problems? 


to basic economic understandings? (Yes_.... ) 

27. Do the students in the basic business classes relate present 
experiences to those of adult life? (Yes No. ) 

28. Do you attempt to seenre the cooperation of other de- 
partments in your school in making your basic business classes 
more interesting and more understandable? (Yes ; ) 

29. Do you have a program of caring for individual differences 
of students in the basic business classes? (Yes. ) 

30. Do you see to it that part of the time devoted to your 
business club is used for developing basic business understand- 
ings? (Yes. ) 

31. Do you try to sell and re-sell your administrator on the 
importance and desirability of a good program of basic business 
education in your school? (Yes 
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32. Do you know your pupils well? (Yes_. Pes (ee ) 

33. Can you truthfully say that you do not teach out of one 
textbook? (Yes ; No 

34. Do you try to teach basie business units thoroughly in- 
stead of hurrying to ‘‘finish the book?’’ (Yes - No... ) 


Now that you have checked the answers, it is time to 
rate yourself. What is your grade? In terms of A, B, 
and C there is no grade. But in terms of the number of 
questions you have checked with ‘‘no’’ answers, you can 
begin to evaluate your status as a responsible teacher 
of basic business subjects. The questions have been set 
up in such a way that a ‘‘yes’’ answer probably indi- 
eates that you are following a recommended practice. 
If you have too many ‘‘no’’ answers, the time has come 
for you to evaluate your teaching practices and to make 
adjustments in your preparation and teaching methods. 

You have every right to question the author’s au- 
thority to raise the questions given above. Who is he 
to suggest that you are not following good practices in 
teaching the basic business subjects? The questions are 
not his, however. They have been adapted from the 
current literature in this area, from contributions made 
by those who are generally considered to be authorities 
in the field. Good teaching, as these authorities have 
suggested, is up to you. They have merely made sug- 
gestions which they hope you will follow. The writer 
has merely arranged them in a form which will allow 
you to evaluate your own practices. 
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i 26. Does your class discover parental problems as they relate 


Office Standards 
(Continued from page 37) 


a particular community can only be done by community 
research. The teacher could do it, but it is much more 
educational and valuable to have each pupil find out 
for himself what standards exist in various offices in the 
community. The best results will also be obtained when 
the pupils themselves in class discussion work out the 
questions they want to ask of each employer. 

Where should information about standards be pre- 
sented? Such information would be an extremely inter- 
esting and meaningful project for a Future Business 
Leaders of America club. It is also a definite part of 
the basic business course. If none of these opportunities 
are available, the above information should be brought 
into any course which has a vocational aim. 

We recognize the fact that standards are essential in 
a vocational business program. Standards, however, 
are meaningless unless they are interpreted to, devel- 
oped by, and fully understood by each pupil. The de- 
velopment of standards by teachers and business men is 
not enough. These standards must become an integral 
part of each pupil’s thinking and job preparation plans. 

From an understanding of standards—their meaning, 
importance, method of determination, and actual de- 
termination—each pupil can and should establish his 
own standards. The standards selected thus become 
goals to direct his learning. He knows the meaning 


of standards; he understands their importance; he 
realizes that certain standards exist and are not a prod- 
uct of the teacher’s imagination; he has been instrumen- 
tal in finding out what standards exist; he has set his 
own standards. What can be more conducive to effec- 
tive learning? 


Shorthand 


(Continued from page 27) 


‘‘energy,’’ may be replaced by words in which the 
vowel notation would allow no alternatives. 

More time could be allowed for Test 2 (four minutes 
for part a and nine minutes for part b). 

The time for Test 3a could be extended to eight 
minutes. This test could be varied by allowing the 
students to make a careful copy of one line and then 
requiring them to make as many legible copies as they 
can within a certain time limit. 

Test 4 is a doubtful part of the battery. Taking 
longhand in dictation is not the same as taking short- 
hand in dictation. The vocabulary is also questionable. 

The test fails, as is generally the case with such tests, 
to take motivation into consideration. Some pupils will 
have a greater interest in shorthand than others; some 
will have a greater purpose or economic need; some will 
perform during the test at varying percentages of effi- 
ciency, while others will strive to their fullest capacity. 

(To be continued in January issue) 


NEWER 
RICHER 
CLEARER | 
MORE INTERESTING 
MORE TEACHABLE 


one glimpse will convince you 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


Sixth Edition 


by Fisk and Pomeroy 


FEATURES 
Pedagogically sound with a combination of the 
inductive and deductive approach 


e Accurate because it does not use generalizations 
without qualifications 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has a powerful appeal to students because it 
deals with topics that are of vital interest. Many popular features of the 
previous edition have been retained. The new materials have been devel- 
oped under careful supervision. x 

You can teach this book with confidence because it is accurate and it is 
written in a simple, nontechnical language. There are no broad generaliza- 
tions of legal principles without qualifications, and in many cases there are 
tables to show the exceptions due to the variations in Jaws in the different 
states. 

You will like the challenging way in which each lesson is presented and 
the well-organized manner in which the principles are introduced, ex- 
plained, illustrated, developed, and applied. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas | 


Based on immediate student interest with ade- 
quate emphasis for future use 


A strong appeal through interesting introductory 
questions and illustrative cases 


Nontechnical presentation 


Pictures and cartoons for illustrative purposes 
Personal, social, consumer, and business emphasis 


A summary of things to remember in each lesson 
A pattern for studying case questions 

Modern adjudicated cases 

An attractive workbook 

Objective achievement tests 
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UNIFICATION MEANS PROGRESS 


The typical business teacher is anxious to be the best possible teacher. Be- 
cause of recent developments, the typical business teacher of the future should 
be better qualified for his classroom responsibilities and professional growth. 
Yes, and he should have a more lucid understanding of the fundamental role of 
business education in our American economy. As a result of the intensified ef- 
forts being directed toward unification among our associations, there are realiz- 
able goals for business teachers. 

Never before have business teachers, individually and collectively, been as 
zealous in working together to take the mystery out of existing professional or- 
ganizations, and to assure adequate unification of effort in matters of vital con- 
cern to all. Typifying these efforts is the plan for cooperative effort among busi- 
ness education associations proposed last July by the United Business Educa- 
tion Association. 

Basically the plan is that business teachers shall actually work together as 
a healthy and strong specialized department of the teaching profession. This we 
must do to achieve the success for our objectives in a society that must have bet- 
ter education for business. Every business teacher has his part to play, and his 
responsibility to meet, in the promotion of these unification efforts. He should 
do this first in his local area and then in his state, in his region, and in the 
nation. 

With the ultimate goal of unification in mind, many persons in all our asso- 
ciations have been working diligently over the years to make it a reality. Con- 
erete evidence that working together is both necessary and desirable has been 
demonstrated in the success of the EBTA-NBTA Joint Publications Commis- 
sion aS a co-operative enterprise. The organization of the United Business 
Edueation Association in 1946, with its plan of affiliation which provides ma- 
chinery for cooperation among associations, was a milestone toward national 
unification. 

Especially significant to all business teachers is the fact that, for the past 
two years, committees on cooperation have been functioning in the EBTA, 
NBTA, WBEA, SBEA, and UBEA. Some of these committees have met many 
times—separately and jointly—to discuss the problems inherent in working to- 
gether, and to develop a feasible and realistic plan. It was in the joint meeting 
of the EBTA, NBTA, and UBEA committees last December in Chicago that 
these fundamental principles were agreed upon: 

1. That business teachers should receive a monthly (October-May) profes- 
sional publication and a yearbook—both to be prepared by and pub- 
lished cooperatively under the jurisdiction of the unified professional 
associations. 

2. That there should be one membership fee to include membership in 
both the national and the regional associations. (The state associations 
should be included when practicable. ) 

3. That each regional association should retain its present identity and 
hold its annual convention. 

4. That there be determined specific geographical areas for the regional 
associations. 

Certainly these are sound principles that can be endorsed wholeheartedly by 
every business teacher in-the land. These principles are the basis of the 
practical plan that has been proposed by the UBEA. 
ALBERT C. Fries, Chairman 
UBEA Committee on Cooperation 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


NEWS, PLANS, AND PROGRAMS 


A Plan for Cooperative Effort Among 
Business Education Associations 


For many years the several associa- 
tions organized to serve business educa- 
tion pupils and teachers in our schools 
have made significant contributions. This 
proposal would in no way minimize them. 

In the main, before 1900, business edu- 
cation was provided primarily by the 
private business schools. The last fifty 
years has seen the remarkable growth of 
business education programs in the pub- 
lie schools. Paralleling the growth of 
business education programs in the 
schools, both private and public, has 
been the organization of professional as- 
sociations to promote and to improve 
them. The contributions of each or- 
ganization have been legion and must be 
recognized in any evaluation of the prog- 
ress made. 

As stated above, this proposal in no 
way would minimize the work done by 
our associations in past years. Neither 
does it advocate or imply that any par- 
ticular association is no longer needed. 
Rather, it is based upon the conviction 
that the time has come for each associa- 
tion to look ahead. We cannot ignore 
the social, economic, political, and eduea- 
tional developments that are taking place 
in our country and in the world today. 
Our work in the schools cannot escape 
being affected by national and world de- 
velopments. It is therefore clear that 
business educators must, in the future, 
work together in cooperative efforts in 
every possible way. Only in this way 
can we meet today’s responsibilities to 
the youth in our schools and to the busi- 
ness teachers in the classrooms. 

The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation was organized to promote better 
business education on national, regional, 
state, and local levels through a unified 
association of business teachers. It is 
flexible enough to provide for every need. 
It gives the fullest freedom to every re- 
gional, state, and local association, and 
at the same time unites all for better 
business education. Its program pro- 
poses that we shall be a strong special- 
ized department of the teaching profes- 
sion, united to work for the success of 
our objectives in a society that must have 
better education for business. 

The UBEA presents this proposal as a 
plan for cooperative effort of all business 
education associations who have like pur- 
poses. It is not presented as a plan to 
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to promote the total program of business 
education are now in existence? 

2. To what extent do these associa- 
tions now cooperate? 

3. Is the need for cooperative effort 
recognized ? 


eliminate any existing associations. 
Before detailing the proposed plan, 
three basic questions are asked to give 
the background of thinking behind the 
proposed cooperative plan. 
1. What kinds of associations designed 


What Kinds of Associations Now Exist? 


National Level United Business Education Association 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 
National Business Teachers Association 
Southern Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association 


Regional Level 


Tri-State Business Education Association 

Inland Empire Education Association, Bus. Edue. Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New York 
and Vicinity 

Chicago Area Business Educators Association 


Area Level Within 
Regions 


Most states have a state business education association which 
is a section of or affiliated with the state education asso- 


ciation. 


State Level 


Some states have local area or sectional groups as a part of 


Area Level Within 
state or district educational associations. 


States 


CONCLUSION: No additional associations are needed except to fill in gaps 
in those levels where individual state or regional associations do not exist. 


To What Extent Do These Associations Now Cooperate? 


UBEA, through its affiliation plan, works actively with asso- 
ciations on each level as follows: 


with SBEA and WBEA 

with Tri-State and with Inland Em- 
pire, and CABEA 

with 39 state associations 

with local area or sectional groups 
within states 


National Level 


Regional Level 
Large Area Level 


State Level 
Small Area Level 


EBTA and NBTA cooperate actively and effectively with each 


Regional Level 
other in their joint publications program. 


Tri-State, CABEA and Inland Empire Associations are affili- 
ated with UBEA. 


Some 39 state associations are affiliated with UBEA. 


Area Level Within 
Regions 


State Level 


Area Level Within 
States 


Several local or sectional groups are affiliated with UBEA 
Many local area or sectional groups are an integral part of 
their state association. 


CONCLUSIONS: [1] There-is now considerable cooperative effort and unity 
among local, state, area, regional, and national associations. [2] The UBEA plan 
of affiliation provides machinery for cooperation, and yet assures each affiliate an 
independent organization. [3] The success of the EBTA-NBTA Joint Publications 
Commission as a cooperative enterprise is noteworthy. [4] EBTA and NBTA are 
the two regional associations vitally needed to complete the unification of all business 
education associations in cooperative efforts to promote better business education. 
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EDUCATION 


BUSINESS 


The Proposed Plan 


This cooperative plan is based upon 
the several principles agreed upon by 
the joint committees: [1] That all busi- 
ness teachers should receive a monthly 
professional publication and a yearbook. 
[2] That there should be one member- 
ship fee to include membership in both 
the national and the regional associations, 
and in the state associations as practica- 
ble. [3] That each regional association 
should retain its present identity and 
hold its annual convention. [4] That 
there be determined geographical areas 
for the regional associations. 

The proposed plan is to implement 
these basic principles. It was submitted 
by the UBEA Committee on Cooperation 
to the UBEA Executive Board and the 
Representative Assembly for their ap- 
proval and with the recommendation that 
it be presented to the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, the Southern 
Business Edueation Association, and the 
Western Business Education Association 
for their favorable acceptance. 

The following committee report was 
approved on July 3, 1950 by the UBEA 
Executive Board and the Representative 
Assembly : 


Publications 


Establish a United Publications Com- 
mittee or Commission that shall be charged 
with the responsibility of providing the 
membership with a monthly publication, 
a yearbook, and any other publications 
as directed by the associations. 

The United Publications Committee or 
Commission shall be made up of one 
member from each regional association, 
two members at large, with the president 
and executive secretary of UBEA ex 
officio. Appointment to the UPC shall 
be for three years with overlapping terms. 

Combine all existing regional and na- 
tional association magazines into a uni- 
fied monthly publication. 

Expand the monthly publication for 
the purpose of including a section for 
each regional association to use in pro- 
moting its annual convention and activi- 
ties. 

The facilities of the UBEA Washing- 
ton office shall be used by the UPC to 
earry out its responsibilities. 


Membership 
Establish a United Membership Com- 
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mittee or Commission which shall be made 
up of one member from each regional 
association, one member at large, with 
the president and executive secretary of 
UBEA ex-officio. Appointment to the 
United Membership Committee or Com- 
mission shall be for two years with over- 
lapping terms. This committee or com- 
mission shall be charged with the respon- 
sibility of directing the membership cam- 
paign. 

There shall be one membership fee of 
$5 a year to include regular membership 
in both the national association and the 
regional association of the area in which 
the member resides or is employed. 

One combined membership campaign 
shall be conducted using the facilities and 
permanent staff of the UBEA Washing- 
ton office to prepare all materials, plan- 
ning the execution of the campaign, re- 
taining membership files, processing mem- 
berships, sending renewal notices and 
follow-up letters, keeping all necessary 
records, and the like. 

Each member shall receive all the pub- 
lications issued for the membership of 
the associations. 


Conventions 


Each regional association while retain- 
ing and maintaining its separate organi- 
zation and identity shall be responsible 
for the planning and holding of an an- 
nual business education convention in its 
area for its members. 


Each regional convention shall be self- 
supporting. 

Income in excess of expenditures from 
the operation of regional conventions 
shall be retained by the regional associa- 
tion to offset its possible deficits in any 
one year. 

The United Publications Committee or 
Commission shall cooperate with and as- 
sist in the promotion of the regional con- 
ventions. 

The UBEA shall assist in the promo- 
tion of the regional conventions. No 
national convention will be held by 
UBEA, but UBEA will continue the an- 
nual meetings of the National Council 
for Business Education and the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


Budget 


A unified budget shall be adopted at 
the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil to provide for the unified activities of 
the national and regional associations 
in the areas of cooperative effort (publi- 


cations, membership, ete.) for the ensu- 
ing year. 


Geographical Areas 


Each regional association shall have 
definite geographical boundaries on a 
state basis from which to draw its mem- 
bership. The proposed geographical re- 
gions are as follows: 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Maine New York 
New Hampshire Pennsylvania 
Vermont New Jersey 
Connecticut Maryland 
Massachusetts Delaware 


Rhode Island Dist. of Columbia 
Puerto Rico 


National Business Teachers Association 


Ohio Towa 
Illinois Minnesota 
Wisconsin Michigan 
Indiana Missouri 


Southern Business Education Association 


Alabama North Carolina 
Arkansas Kentucky 
Florida Tennessee 
Georgia West Virginia 
Louisiana South Carolina 
Mississippi Virginia 
Western Business Education Association 
Washington Nevada 
Arizona Hawaii 
Idaho California 
Oregon Utah 


Rocky Mountain Area (to be served by 
UBEA conferences and publication ac- 
tivities until a regional association may 
be organized ) 


Colorado Texas 
Nebraska Montana 
Oklahoma North Dakota 
Kansas South Dakota 


New Mexico Wyoming 

These geographical boundaries shall 
not be considered permanently fixed. It 
may be desirable to effect changes in the 
future. 

Since national and regional member- 
ship is unified, members shall be encour- 
aged to attend conventions held in the 
various cities of the regional associations 
as is feasible and convenient to the indi- 
vidual member. It is recognized that 
members in border states may frequently 
wish to attend the annual conventions of 
a different regional association; therefore, 


(Continued on page 50) 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


DIVISIONS 


NABTTI 


The growth of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions emphasizes the importance of 
its influential position in the development 
and improvement of business teacher 
education. 

Those colleges and universities in our 
country that are engaged in this activity 
of teacher preparation are looking for 
guidance and leadership which would 
aid in the future development of success- 
ful programs of business teacher educa- 
tion. It is in this capacity that the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions can help all of 
those institutions. Not only in its re- 
search activities, which are carried on 
by special committees, but also in the 
procedures of the annual meetings of the 
association, much attention is directed to 
those problems of business teacher educa- 
tion that are common to most institu- 
tions involved in this work. Through 
the continued growth of membership in 
this association, more complete represen- 
tation of all institutions concerned with 
the problem of business teacher educa- 
tion can be insured. Only through a 
complete coverage of the institutions in 
this field can we expect to reach all the 
problems pertinent to this vital activity. 
—E. C. McGitu, President of NABTTI 


One of the crucial probléms of Busi- 
ness Teacher Education is the supervision 
of student teaching. The Saturday morn- 
ing program, February 16, 1951, of the 
NABTTI convention meeting in Atlantic 
City will be devoted to a demonstration— 
“The Supervision of Student Teaching— 
A Cooperative Enterprise.” The presen- 
tation will be composed of three parts: 
Seene 1. Conference between student teach- 
er and laboratory teacher. 

A student teacher in action with 
the laboratory teacher and uni- 
versity supervising teacher pres- 
ent. 

Evaluation of the lesson on the 
part of the student teacher, the 
laboratory teacher, and the uni- 
versity supervising teacher. 

The following personnel will partici- 
pate: 

The laboratory teacher—Mary Connelly, 

Boston University, College of Practical 

Arts and Letters. 


Scene 2. 


Scene 3. 
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The student teacher — Donald Mulkerne, 
Supervisor of Student Teachers, the 
Milne School, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York. 

The university supervising teacher—Flor- 
ence Stratemeyer, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This program is under the direction of 
John L. Rowe, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. — Harry HurrMan, Pro- 
gram Chairman. 


ISBE 


Epitor’s Note: There have been a 
number of requests for the address de- 
livered by Dr. Forkner at the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education in 
Copenhagen last July. In order to meet 
our readers’ requests, it is published in 
this column. 

These are perilous times. Critical days 
lie ahead. The decisions that world lead- 
ers make in the next few weeks and 
months will shape the course of world 
history. That these decisions be the right 
decisions is the hope and prayer of each 
of us. 

Never before in the history of modern 
times have we more assurance that world 
leaders will make the proper decisions 
than we have today, because procedures 
have been set up through the United Na- 
tions that enable us to secure cooperative 
judgment regarding these decisions. Co- 
operation has been the basis upon which 
the United Nations was formed. Coopera- 
tion has been the basis for the develop- 
ment of every democratic nation in the 
world. Cooperation has made _ possible 
this important gathering. Cooperation is 
our only hope if we expect to live in a 
free world. 

Edueation can be a great cooperative 
undertaking or it can be directed toward 
selfish ends. Cooperation in education is 
one of the first essentials of a sound pro- 
gram that is designed to improve the sta- 
tus of all people. 

Cooperation in education should begin 
in the local community with businessmen, 
professional men, parents, and other lay- 
men working with educators to achieve 
good schools for all of the children and 
youth in every land. Cooperation is also 
necessary at the national level in order to 
achieve educational opportunity for all. 
At the international level, cooperation is 


of special importance today as we become 
neighbors in a real sense. Time no longer 
separates us from each other. Everyone 
lives just around the corner from each 
other person in our modern world. Inter- 
national cooperation in education will 
help us to know each other better, to learn 
about our common problems, and to profit 
by mutual experiences in solving these 
problems. 

It is only through international cooper- 
ation in education that we can be assured 
that every individual will be enabled to 
achieve high standards of living. This 
group has come here to Copenhagen to 
study how a country with limited national 
resources has achieved greatness through 
full utilization of all of its potentialities. 
We shall learn how these industrious peo- 
ple govern themselves through coopera- 
tion. We shall profit by these experiences 
and shall be able to return to our own 
lands and influence the development of 
our own educational practices. 

As we meet here during the next two 
weeks and exchange ideas and share expe- 
riences, we shall all be aware of the 
threats to freedom which haunt free peo- 
ples everywhere. We shall be aware that 
education is the greatest single force for 
the protection of our freedoms. 

Organized education is the greatest 
social invention of all time. But, like other 
great inventions and discoveries, it can 
be used for good or it ean be twisted to 
the will of tyrannical leaders. Which it 
is, or which it will become, depends to a 
large degree upon groups such as this, 
which come together in a spirit of friend- 
liness and cooperation, to try to discover 
ways of building a better world. 

There are men and women in many 
parts of the world who would like to be 
with us here at this time to share in the 

(Continued on page 48) 


ADMINISTRATORS 


The Administrators Division is plan- 
ning to hold a professional conference for 
its members at Atlantic City in February, 
1950. This will be the second annual con- 
ference of the group—the first being held 
in February of last year. 

The complete program will appear in 
a later issue of the Forum.—BERNARD 
A. Sunt, President of the Administra- 
tors Division of UBEA. 
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AFFILIATES IN ACTION 


In this section of the Business EpucatTion (UBEA) Forum, affliated and co-operating associations are presented. 
The announcements of meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest 
to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or re- 
gional level which has officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for 
which the UBEA National Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Akron Business Education Associa- 


on 
Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
— Business Educators’ Associa- 


n 
Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 
California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Chicago Area Business Educators’ 


Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Florida Ed ti Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

— Business Education Associa- 
tion 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commeroial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
= Business Education Associa- 

on 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Bmpire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


on 
Business Education Associ- 
ation 
Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
soc 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Western Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Approximately one hundred business teachers from southern Minnesota attended the 


conference at State Teachers College, Mankato. Gathered around the UBEA table are: 
(left to right) Perry Singer, Gregg Publishing Company; William O. Starr, Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis; A. Donald Beattie, Assistant State Supervisor of Business 
Education, Minneapolis; Hazel Flood, State Teachers College, Mankato; Edward W. 
Ladwig, South-Western Publishing Company; and Duane McCracken, State Teachers 


College, Mankato. 


Pennsylvania 

“A Practical Approach to the Prob- 
lems of Business Education” will be the 
subject of a panel discussion to be fea- 
tured at the Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
eators’ Association meeting in Harris- 
burg, Thursday, December 28. 

Kerr Miller, president of the associa- 
tion, will serve as chairman of the panel. 
The participants will be Mrs. Madge 
Burns, Kittanning; John R. Haubert, 
Harrisburg; Raymond W. Morgan, Johns- 
town; Phyllis Zeigler, Huntingdon; and 
Anna Brier, Butler. 


Wyoming 

Good news! Wyoming is in the fold. 
The business teachers of Wyoming met 
in Casper on October 8 for the purpose 
of organizing the Wyoming Business 
Education Association. At the same meet- 
ing, the group voted to affiliate with 
UBEA. 


Officers elected by the group are: presi- 
dent—J. W. Maxwell, formerly of Land- 
er High School and now a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Wyoming; vice 
president—Lois Underwood of Cheyenne; 
and secretary-treasurer — Alberto Smith, 
High School, Glenrock. 


Oklahoma 

The Business Education Teachers’ Sec- 
tion of the Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion met for their annual convention in 
Oklahoma City, November 14. 

Instead of the customary program of 
speeches, a forum in which all members 
participated, was held. Its theme was 


“Solving Our Own Teaching Problems.” 


Clyde I. Blanchard of the University of 
Tulsa acted as moderator. Members of 
the panel who assisted Mr. Blanchard 
were: Ruth Bartlett, Woodward High 
School; Edith White, Director of Busi- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, was host to the chapter representatives 


and guests present at the second annual Louisiana State FBLA Convention. More than 
three hundred delegates, sponsors, and visitors attended the convention. 


Virginia 

The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association was held 
in Richmond on November 3. At the 
morning session a review of the develop- 
ment of business education in Virginia 
during the past twelve months was given 
by A. L. Walker, State Supervisor, Busi- 
ness Education Service. At the luncheon 
session in the Marshall Room, John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Paul S. Lomax of New York 
University was the speaker. 

S. J. Turille of Madison College was 
elected president, and Dorothy McDaniel 
of Radford College was elected vice presi- 
dent. E. G. Baxa is the retiring presi- 
dent. 


Florida . 

At the annual meeting of the Florida 
Business Edueation Association in April 
the following officers were elected: chair- 
man, J. Frank Dame, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee; vice-chairman, Fay 
Hamon, Palm Beach Junior College, 
West Palm Beach; secretary-treasurer, 
John J. Mangan, St. Petersburg High 
School; and  sergeant-at-arms, Merle 
Slater, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Mississippi 

Joseph A. Greene was recently ap- 
pointed Head of the Division of Com- 
merce at Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg. 

Glenn R. Scott has been appointed Act- 
ing Head of the Department of Account- 
ing at Mississippi Southern College in the 
absence of Sam B. Tidwell, who is on 
leave to do further graduate work at the 
University of Ohio. 
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Alabama 

The first business education conference 
workshop for the business teachers of 
Alabama was held on November 3 and 
4 at Jacksonville State Teachers College. 
This workshop was planned by Lucille 
Branscomb, president of the Alabama 
Business Education Association, the or- 
ganization which is sponsoring the meet- 
ing. Discussions of the techniques of 
teaching business subjects and demonstra- 
tions of these methods were given by 
Parker Liles, Supervisor of Business 
Education of the City of Atlanta; John 
A. Pendery, of South-Western Publish- 
ing Company; and R. N. Tarkington, 
of Gregg Publishing Company. 


Kentucky 

The Kentucky Business Education As- 
sociation had a meeting on October 28 at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
The theme of the meeting was “Using 
Supplementary Materials in Business 
Classes.” Alice Cox, Morehead State 
College, spoke on the typewriting phase; 
Willadene Rominger, Belfry High School, 
on the general business phase; and Jean 
Jernigan, University of Kentucky, and 
J. H. Sims, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington, on the bookkeeping phase. 
Louisiana 

The Louisiana business education va- 
eation workshop held at Mandeville, on 
the shores of Lake Ponchartrain, Au- 
gust 20 through 25, was well attended. 
The subject-matter consultants for the 
week were: typewriting—T. James Craw- 
ford, Indiana University; shorthand— 
Goldena Fisher, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; office machines—Richard Clanton, 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana, and Gerald A. Porter, Oklahoma 
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University; economics—Paul T. Hender- 
shot, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; 
and bookkeeping—Fred D. Kenamond, 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

This fall, Gladys Peck, Supervisor of 
Business Edueation, has conducted work- 
shops for the business education teachers 
in a number of parishes; and on October 
14, Louise Beard of the University Labo- 
ratory School, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, gave a typewriting demonstration 
lesson at John MeNeese State College 
in Lake Charles. 

The Louisiana Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
on November 20-22. 


Tennessee 

The state-wide meeting of Tennessee 
educators will be held in Nashville, March 
16. According to custom the Business 
Education Section will have a luncheon 
session. 

Officers of the group are Mattie Pearl 
Regen, Hillsboro High School, Nashville, 
president; Mary Frances Boyd, Central 
High School, Murfreesboro, vice presi- 
dent; and Willie Mae Beattie, Marion 
County High School, Jasper, secretary. 


UBEA Membership Chairmen 


Alabama—Lucille Branscomb, State Teach- 
ers College, Jacksonville; and Mary 
George Lamar, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 

Arkansas—Joseph H. Clements, State Col- 
lege, State College; and Robert Ferra 
Lasco, High School, Harrisburg. 

Florida—Frances M. McQuarrie, High 
School, Deland; and John H. Moorman, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Georgis—Cameron Bremseth, STC, College- 
boro; and Lucy Robinson, High School, 
Marietta. 

Kentucky—Vernon Musselman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Louisiana—Gladys Peck, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge; and N. B. 
Morrison, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches. 

Mississippi—A. J. Lawrence, University 
of Mississippi, University. 

North Carolina—Bernice Bjonerud, New 
Hanover High School, Wilmington. 

South Carolina—Eleanor Patrick, High 
School, Chester. 

Tennessee—Eleanor Brown, Hillsboro High 
School, Nashville; and G. H. Parker, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Virginia—Louise Moses, Granby High 
School, Norfolk; and Harry Huffman, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg. 

West Virginia—Thomas N. Smith, State 
Department of Education, Charleston. 
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WBEA 


THEODORE YERIAN, Editor 


The Western Business Education 
Association in Action 

Organizational growing pains are com- 
mon in a new organization. Differences 
of opinion and misunderstandings are all 
to be expected in a country where men 
are free to think and speak their opinions 
as they see them. 

The Western Business Education As- 
sociation is perhaps unique in that it 
has suffered none of these pains. The 
founders of this organization had en- 
visioned the need for it for a long time, 
and Western business educators were of 
one mind in seeing its place in the total 
pattern of service to the classroom 
teacher of business education. 

This regional organization is the con- 
necting link between state organizations 
and our national organization, the United 
Business Education Association. It fos- 
ters the development of a strong and 
unified state organization. It sponsors 
unification toward a national focal point 
both from the point of service and direc- 
tion. It stands for unified publications, 
unified membership, unified dues, and co- 
ordinated administration. 

The present organization of the West- 
ern Business Education Association has 
already started in motion the desire, on 
the part of each state in the region, to 
move toward a single, strong, state asso- 
ciation. Definite plans are already under- 
way to serve the classroom teacher 
through unification of publications. One 
section of the Business EpucaTion 
Forum has been devoted to Western 
Business Education Association material. 
Several states are already making it pos- 
sible for teachers to draw one check to 
cover State Association and United Busi- 
ness Educators Association dues. Con- 
ventions are already in the planning stage 
for 1951, ’52, and ’53. 

Portland will be the meeting place for 
classroom teachers of the West in the 
Spring of 1951. Oregon will act as host 
with all other states participating. San 
Francisco is on the schedule for 1952, 
and the association plans to conduct the 
convention in conjunction with the Cali- 
fornia State convention in the Spring of 
that year. A committee of business 
teachers is now at work on the conven- 
tion for 1953 in Salt Lake City. 

By rotating the convention city on a 
cycle of every three or four years, a 
large area of classroom teachers will find 
a regional meeting well within their reach 
at regular intervals. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE WEST 


California 

The Los Angeles and Southern Sections 
of the California Business Education As- 
sociation held their annual joint meeting 
on Saturday, November 4, at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Los Angeles. Ray W. Smith, 
Executive Vice President of Greater Los 
Angeles Plans, Ine. spoke on “Civic 
Work Is Fun” at the morning session. 
Joseph F. Morrison, Vice President of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
spoke at the luncheon meeting on “Is 
Business Ready for the Superior Grad- 
uate?” Dolores Stevens, president of 
the Southern Section, presided at the 
morning session. Mary Alice Wittenberg, 
president of the Los Angeles Section, was 
the presiding officer at the luncheon 
meeting. 


The CBEA convention will be held 
Monday and Tuesday, March 19 and 20, 
1951, at the Huntington Hotel in Pasa- 
dena. Bessie Kaufman of Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, is CBEA pres- 
ident. Mary Alice Wittenberg of Harbor 
Junior College, Los Angeles, is conven- 
tion chairman. 

When you are ready to renew your 
CBEA-WBEA-UBEA membership, send 
dues to the CBEA treasurer in your sec- 
tion. 

Treasurers for the current year are: 
Bay Section—George Kemp, Union High 
School, Campbell; Central Section— 
Eugene Kayser, High School and Junior 
College, Porterfield; Central Coast Sec- 
tion—Tom Saako, Monterey Peninsula 
College, Monterey; Los Angeles Section 
—Elizabeth Robinson, Los Angeles City 
College; Northern Section—Harry F. 
Clinton, Yuba College, Marysville; North 
Coast Section—Denise Stenberg, High 
School, Fort Bragg; Southern Section— 
Kenneth Spivey, Glendale College, Glen- 
dale; San Diego Section—Elise Ostrom, 
Sweetwater Union High School, National 
City; and C.A.D.E.—Richard O. Tignor, 
Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield. 


Washington 


The Fall meeting of the Western Wash- 
ington Business Education Association 
met in Seattle, Saturday, October 28. 
The principal speaker was Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The title of Dr. Forkner’s address 
was “Let’s Get Down to Business in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

M. Fred Tidwell of the University of 
Washington made some announcements 


concerning the Western Business Educa- 
tion Association, and announced tentative 
plans for summer school at the University 
of Washington. 

Officers of the Western Washington 
Business Education Association are: By- 
ron Marshall, Garfield High School, 
president; Richard Mooney, Edmonds 
High School, vice president, ex officio; 
Virginia Henning, Edison Technical 
School, secretary-treasurer. 


On Saturday, November 11, the Cen- 
tral Washington Business Education As- 
sociation held its first meeting under the 
sponsorship of Harold Williams and 
members of his staff at Central Washing- 
ton College of Education. Bruce I. 
Blackstone, Acting Assistant Professor, 
University of Washington, gave the prin- 
cipal address. 


M. Fred Tidwell of the University of 
Washington gave the principal address 
for the Yakima Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association Educa- 
tional Night Meeting, October 16. Weston 
Wilsing of Eastern Washington State 
College of Education has been awarded 
the 1950 Honorary Memberhip of the 
Yakima Chapter. 


Idaho 

On a state-wide basis, Idaho is in the 
process of a curriculum revision pro- 
gram. The Idaho Business Education 
Association will be actively engaged in 
this project. 

The next meeting of the business teach- 
ers will be held in conjunction with our 
State Delegate Assembly at Boise on 
April 20-21. There is a keen interest 
on the part of all business teachers in 
Idaho to promote the UBEA-WBEA 
program of unification. 


UBEA Membership Chairmen 

Arizona—Jean Hanna, Phoenix College, 
Phoenix. 

California—Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico 
State College, Chico. 

Idaho—D. H. Verry, Southern Idaho Col- 
lege, Albion. 

Nevada—Kathleen Griffin, High School, 
Reno. 

Oregon—Clara WVoyen, High School, Al- 
bany. 

Utah—Evan Croft, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo. 

Washington—Emma Glebe, State College, 
Pullman. 

Territory of Hawaii—Jeanette W. Tilley, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
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Oklahoma (Continued from page 45) 


ness Education, Tulsa Public Schools; 
Dorothy Ann Clay, N. E. High School, 
Oklahoma City; E. E. Hatfield, Okla- 
homa University, Norman; Andrew Hol- 
ley, A. & M. College, Stillwater; Lucile 
Hummel, University of Tulsa; Pauline 
Johnson, Weatherford High School; 
Ruby McKelvy, Central High School, 
Oklahoma City; Robert W. Stanberry, 
Lawton High School; Homa Thomas, 
Miami Junior College; Allie Dale Lam- 
bert, Webster High School, Tulsa; and 
Gerald Porter, Oklahoma University, 
Norman. 

Fred Tidwell of the University of 
Washington addressed the group at the 
luncheon on “Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Typewriting.”—Mrs. Richard E. 
White, president. 

New Mexico 

Approximately one hundred members 
of the New Mexico Business Education 
Association met in connection with 
N.M.E.A. in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
October 26 and 27. 

Clyde I. Blanchard, Head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department of Tulsa Uni- 
versity and UBEA Council member from 
District V, was guest speaker. On Thurs- 
day Mr. Blanchard spoke on “The 
Threads We Spin With” and on Friday 
he gave a shorthand speed demonstration 
using twenty members of the group as the 
class. 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

A special planning and research com- 
mittee organized by the National Council 
of Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity to foster 
and promote research and service proj- 
ects by its chapters met at Clear Lake 
Camp, Dowling, Michigan, on November 
3, 4, and 5. At the same time a research 
conference was held under the sponsor- 
ship of Kappa Chapter of the University 
of Michigan. All of the 19 chapters of 
Delta Pi Epsilon and other organizations, 
including UBEA, were invited to send 
representatives. 

The planning and arrangements for the 
conference were under the direction of 
John M. Trytten, University of Michigan, 
National Vice-President of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 

Members of the executive board attend- 
ing the Michigan meetings included: 
Elvin Eyster, Indiana University, past- 
president; John Trytten, vice president ; 
R. A. Lowry, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, treasurer; Rowena Wellman, 
Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, historian; and M. Herbert 
Freeman, New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Paterson, president. 

Hollis Guy represented UBEA at the 
conference. 
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ISBE (Continued from page 44) 
hospitality of this charming country. 
Some could not come because of other 
duties. Some could not come because of 
distance and cost. But there are others 
who could not come because the hand of 
tyranny grips their very thoughts and 
controls their actions. 

For those who were deprived of being 
with us because their tyrannical leaders 
fear to let them know the meaning of 
freedom, our hope is that they do not let 
the spirit of freedom die. It is fitting that 
we meet at this critical time in Denmark 
which has been a bulwark and symbol of 
free people. The Danes know from bitter, 
first-hand experience the meaning of the 


loss of freedom. They know that, when 
the spirit of freedom dies, the most pre- 
cious of all of our possessions dies. We 
have much to learn from them and we 
should make it a special responsibility to 
find ways to help keep the spirit of free- 
dom alive in the hearts of those who live 
under the oppressive hand of tyranny. 

The American Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education is 
committed to the spirit of cooperation 
with our friends all over the world. We 
pledge our whole-hearted cooperation to 
the chapters in other parts of the world 
in achieving better education for better 
living and freedom.—Hampen L. ForK- 
NER, President, U. S. Chapter, 


Anyone can quickly ... easily 
plastic bind workbooks, 


lab Is, study guides, 
programs, annuals with 
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teaching ... learning easier. 
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right in your own school 
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Opens plastic rings mechanically. Place sheets on open rings. 
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Business Day 


Business Day, a project which gave 
juniors and seniors in the business edu- 
cation department of Redondo Union 
High School, Redondo Beach, California, 
an opportunity to work in stores and 
offices for one or two days was held on 
May 12 and 13. This project, sponsored 
by the Carolyn M. Kyes Chapter of 
FBLA, provided practical experience for 
the students after a year’s study. 

More than sixty pupils from classes in 
shorthand, business machines, bookkeep- 
ing, clerical practice, general office prac- 
tice, and retail merchandising participa- 
ted in the project. Stenographie stu- 
dents used their shorthand skill in taking 
dictation and transcribing letters in 
offices; merchandising students received 
actual experience in selling in the stores; 
pupils of office practice used their type- 
writing, filing, and other clerical skills 
in their assignments. 

Merchants and office managers were 
most cooperative in assisting with place- 
ments. Tours to business firms and the 
bank were conducted for FBLA mem- 
bers who were not assigned jobs. 

All student workers wore badges show- 
ing they were members of the project. 
Before Business Day, the members were 
taught to observe correct business dress 
and conduct. Pupils who participated 
in the project obtained valuable material 
for class use and exhibits. Reports of 
the project were given at the next meet- 
ing. 

Caroline Doramus, student chairman, 
made the arrangements for the project. 
Instructors participating in the program 
were Miss Tillie Neft and Mrs. Dorothy 
Butterfield, co-sponsors of the FBLA 
chapter. Mr. W. K. Cobb, superinten- 
dent of the South Bay Union High 
School District, and Mr. V. Edney, prin- 
cipal, assisted in the project. 


New Chapter in Pennsylvania 
By ADRIENNE ALDERMAN 


The most recent FBLA chapter to be 
installed in Pennsylvania is the club at 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Margaret L. Winch is the 
sponsor. 

One of the projects undertaken by the 
chapter is a job placement bureau for 
high school pupils. Members of the 
chapter requested businessmen in their 
district to answer questionnaires con- 
cerning the type of work, hours, and 
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activities of Business Day. 


Collins (upper right) took dictation from Mr. Prichard at the Ch 
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Members of the FBLA Chapter at Redondo Beach, California, participated ‘in the 
Norma Swanson (upper left) operated a switchboard; Evelyn 


ber of C 


ce; 


Dick Buchanon (lower left) performed the duties of a teller at the Bank of America; and 
Don Portzer (lower right) gained experience as a sales clerk. 


qualifications they require of high school 
employees. This chapter also provides 
stenographie and clerical service to the 
teachers of the high school. 

Officers for the year 1950-51 are: presi- 
dent, Blanche Seery; vice-president, Mary 
Jane Sunaga; secretary, Sally Iskowitz; 
treasurer, Nancy Recht; and reporter, 
Adrienne Alderman. 


Carlsbad High School Chapter 


The FBLA chapter at Carlsbad (New 
Mexico) High School has completed its 
third year of activities. Miss Will Ann 
Wheat is the faculty sponsor. 

At the monthly meetings, local busi- 
nessmen were invited to speak on various 
problems and policies of business enter- 
prises. Films on secretarial work were 
shown and plays presenting the correct 
and incorrect procedures of office work 
were given at special meetings. 

Members operated a secretarial service 
for civie organizations in Carlsbad as 
one method of securing money to finance 
the activities of the chapter. 

Several members of the chapter took 
the National Business Entrance tests 
which is sponsored by UBEA and NOMA 


Brookings (South Dakota) Chapter 


The Brookings (South Dakota) High 
School Chapter of FBLA is sponsoring a 
series of programs featuring speakers 
from various businesses and professions. 
The purpose of this project is to stimu- 
late the thinking of the members of the 
chapter in choosing a vocation. 

Another project of the chapter is the 
promotion of a youth recreational center 
for the young people of the community. 

An outstanding feature of the opera- 
tion of the Brookings chapter is that 
the club year is from January 1 to 
December 31 instead of the regular school 
year. In this way, the officers return to 
school in September ready to start the 
FBLA acfivities. Another advantage is 
that the new officers elected in January 
have the guidance and help of the re- 
tiring officers for one semester. 


and received certificates from the national 
office. Ruth Heinz received the twenty- 
five dollar award given by The Business 
and Professional Women’s Club to the 
outstanding girl majoring in business 
education. 
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- members of women’s organizations, the 


- manual training department in each of 


. the high schools, the home economics de- 
_ partment, and the class composed of 


ee crippled children worked many hours re- 


conditioning clothing and toys. As soon 


_ as the articles were repaired, the Collect- 


sity served as the coordinating organization 
in the Christmas Gift Campaign. Shown 
above are some of the members and sponsor 
who assisted with the campaign. 


Christmas Project 
By R. L. Journagan 

Receiving gifts at Christmas is an 
event that is almost unknown to many 
children. In the past, a number of agen- 
cies in Las Vegas collected food, clothing, 
and toys for distribution to the needy at 
Christmastime. As a result, there was 
confusion—some families received several 
boxes of gifts while other families re- 
ceived none. In order to avoid this con- 
fusion, our FBLA chapter volunteered 
to serve as the coordinating agency for 
gathering and dispersing the gifts. The 
first job was to secure the support of the 
school administrators, ministers, and lead- 
ers of local civic organizations. 

A committee was appointed to make 
plans and appoint subcommittees to work 
on the project. Members of the Publicity 
Committee wrote articles which directed 
contributors to send their donations to the 
schools and churches, or to telephone or 
leave a message for the FBLA chapter 
of Highlands University to call at the 
home for gifts. The radio station carried 
announcements of the drive twice daily. 
Each child in the elementary school was 
given a duplicated letter asking him to 
bring to school any toys or discarded 
items of clothing. 

The Collecting Committee was respon- 
sible for pick-up service. One member 
was charged with the responsibility of 
checking with the switchboard operator at 
the University who took the messages 
from persons unable to send their dona- 
tions to the collection stations. 

Each afternoon the Processing Com- 
mittee sorted the articles and sent them 
to the committees in charge of repairing, 
cleaning, or wrapping. Clothing in need 
of cleaning, pressing, and mending were 
taken to the laundries and drycleaners 
who did all the work without charge. 
Local men in their private workshops, 
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| Wrapping Committee. 


The FBLA chapter at Highlands Univer- 


ing Committee delivered them to the 
This committee 
wrapped the gifts and placed a card on 
the outside which had a record to show 
the age and sex for which the gift would 
be appropriate. Wrapping paper, ribbon, 
and seals were contributed by Jocal stores 
or purchased with cash donations received 


from civie organizations. 


Two visiting teachers and members of 
the welfare department supplied infor- 
mation concerning the number and types 
of packages needed. Each family was 
given a number instead of a name. The 
age and sex of each child in the family 
was also listed. The Dispersing Commit- 
tee found labeled gifts to match the age 
and sex of the children in each family 
and filled the box. As the boxes were 
sealed, the number of the family was 
written on the wrapper. The visiting 
teachers and members of the welfare de- 
partment delivered the packages to the 
homes. 

Children in the families whose Christ- 
mas would have been meager were a little 
happier and all persons who participated 
had a more joyous Christmas because 
they had touched the true Christmas 
spirit. It was a tremendous task, much 
greater than members of our chapter had 
anticipated; but after seeing the. results 
of our work, we voted unanimously to 
earry on the same project in succeeding 
years. Other FBLA chapters should en- 
joy planning and completing such a 
worthwhile project. 


Proposals 
(Continued from page 43) 


membership from any region will be 
honored in all regional conventions. 
Adjustments Within the Association 

Certain adjustments in the constitu- 
tions of the regional associations and 
UBEA may be necessary and shall be 
made by each association to effect this 
cooperative plan. 

UBEA Districts 1 and 2 shall be com- 
bined to conform to the EBTA geogra- 
phical territory. 

The presidents of the regional associa- 
tions shall automatically become vice- 
presidents of the UBEA and members 
of the UBEA Executive Board for the 
term of their office. In ease of a vacancy 
in the UBEA presidency, the Executive 
Board shall elect a successor from among 
the several vice-presidents. 

The minimum number of UBEA elec- 


ted council members from each region 
shall be one, and the term of office shall 
be three years. 

Additional elected members to the Na- 
tional Council from each region shall be 
upon the basis of the membership of each 
region (ratio to be determined). 

The fiscal year of the national and re- 
gional associations shall be the same, 
from June 1 to May 31. The member- 
ship year shall also be the same, with 
the dates determined by the United Mem- 
bership Committee or Commission. 

The $5 membership fee shall be allo- 
cated in the following order to finance 
the national and regional association ac- 
tivities and services to the membership: 
[1] To finance the membership campaign 
as authorized by the United Membership 
Committee or Commission. [2] To fi- 
nance projects of the United Publications 
Committee or Commission. [3] To finance 
projects of other United Committees as 
may be approved by the national and 
regional associations. [4] The sum of 
fifty cents a member to each regional 
association and to the national associa- 
tion to finance any special activities spon- 
sored independently by the regional or 
national associations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
UBEA ComMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 

ALBERT C. FRIEs, Chairman 

CeciL PucKETT 

Guy 

PARKER LILES 


Make your plans now to attend the Atlan- 
tic City meeting of the UBEA Divisions— 
NABTTI, Research Foundation, Adminis- 
trators Division, and the United States 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education. Reservations for room 
acco dati on February 16-17 should 
be sent to the Claridge Hotel. 

If you wish to remain for the AASA 
convention which opens on February 17, 
your request for reservation should be sent 
to: Housing Bureau, AASA, 16 Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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A new tool of business — 


A new tool of learning— 


the ROYAL ELECTRIC! 


To men of management, the new Royal Electric 
offers an extraordinarily efficient typewriter for every 
typing need. 


To educators the important news is this: With busi- 
ness turning more and more to Royal Electrics you 
will want to offer more and more instruction on them. 
For alert business management has discovered that the 
Royal Electric delivers letters of sparkling beauty, fast 
and economically. In heavy-duty work, it can supply 
as many as 20 clean carbon copies. 


Instruction on the Royal Electric will be a new and 
rewarding teaching experience. For this new Royal 
Electric is standard in all respects—with power added. 
The controls are in the same position as on the Gray 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Magic Royal. The keyboard, in position of characters 
and numerals, and position of keys, is the same. 


No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 
tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal fea- 
tures are identical in shape and position with Gray 
Magic Royal. A Royal exclusive! 


No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make 
the change-over from manual to electric quick and 
simple—thanks to “Touch Control”—another Royal 
exclusive! 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. D-4 


| 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 

| pass send me more information about the new Royal | 
lectric. 

| NAME | 

| ADDRESS 

SCHOOL 
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Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan New Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a 
general speeding up of production have made business 
change and expand rapidly in the last few years. 
New features and improvements which are described 
include: new telephone services including the mobile 
telephone, innovations in telegraph service such as the 
telefax machine and facsimile communication; changes 
in shipping regulations in- 
cluding the new bill of lad- 
ing; the new drive-in teller 
service which many banks 
have installed; new personnel 
procedures; new taxes, both 
state and Federal, including 
Social Security; new postal 
regulations. 

There is a complete Teach- 
ers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER | 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 
every child’s education since business is such an im- 
portant part of community life. These successful text- 
books are doing their part in providing good business 


training in our schools. | 


' Representation, Income Tax, 


Refresher Arithmetic 


by Edwin I. Stein New Edition 


Refresher Arithmetic is just the book to give the pupils 
that confidence in handling arithmetic which is so neces- . 
sary in business courses and in the commercial world. 


Refresher Workbook in Arithmetic 


By the same author—the most comprehensive and best 
organized practice book in mathematics. 


Economic Mathematics 
by Lennes and Sutton 


Economic Mathematics is a brand-new business arith- 
metic, copyright 1950. Current prices, postal rates, 
vital statistics are a feature of the new book. 

There are chapters on In- 
stallment Buying, Graphic 


Forms of Insurance, and 
| 7. 
United States Customs. Si 


Special attention is given to 
thorough drill on the funda- 
mental operations of arith- 
metic. Teachers’ Manual and 
Answer Book. 


Law of Business 
by Samuel P. Weaver New Edition 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the laws which govern business relations; to teach 
him to reason legally, to appreciate the importance of 
contract, and to avoid litigation; and to offer him a 
general training in the essential principles of the laws 
that will aid him in successfully filling a position. 


Complete Typewriting 
New Edition 
by Ollie Depew 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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